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By Appointment hs the late Ring George V. 


Sutton’s Single Bedding Compact Petunia, ia several 
varieties, 36c and 24¢ per packet. 


—-dwarf or 
LARGE-FLOWERED 


Individually perfect, any one 
of Sutton’s many varieties of 
Petunia is a joy to behold. The 
one illustrated is the Single 
Bedding Compact Petunia and 
can be had in halfadozen colours 
for really stunning mass plant- 
ing. Send for the catalogue of 
Sutton’s English Seeds, as sup- 
plied to the Royal Parks of 
England, from Mr.G. H. Penson, 
Dept. N.2, P.O. Box 646, Glen 
Head, Long Island, N.Y., 35e 


postage paid. 


You can buy Sutton’s Seeds at 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., 
Mentor, Ohio, 


Ge and 
R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 


34th Street and Broadway, 
New York City. 


Orders may be sent direct to: 


Suttons Seeds, 


SUTTON & SONS, LTD., Dept. N.2, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England. 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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BE SURE that all corn stalks and other garden refuse which might 
harbor the European corn borer are destroyed. 

TUBBED bay trees, box bushes, and hydrangeas are best stored in a 
dark, cool, well-ventilated cellar that is frost proof. It is necessary 
to water them only occasionally. 

THE MORE tender climbing roses are best protected by removing 
them from their supports, spreading the canes on the ground, and 
covering them lightly with earth. 

IRISES, coreopsis, Shasta daisies, pinks, and primulas are among the 
plants which often suffer from too much kindness. A light cover- 
ing is far better for them than a heavy blanket of leaves or manure. 

AMARYLLIS bulbs may be started now. With old established plants, 
scrape out some of the top soil and replace it with new fertile soil. 
It is often possible to force small bulbs in water by using hyacinth 
glasses. The results are interesting. 


IT IS a good plan to make a fresk. cut at the bottom of Christmas 
trees and then to insert the tree into a bucket of sand saturated with 
: ten-per-cent sugar solution. This plan will keep the needles from 
alling. 

NEWLY planted evergreens should have the protection of a wind- 
break in the Winter. Burlap stretched over stakes driven into the 
ground or an A-shaped barricade made of boards will serve the 
purpose. 


JAPANESE lilies may still be planted in the garden. Speciosums and 
auratums may be potted singly and kept under the bench in the 
conservatory for forcing into bloom later. Both these lilies must 
be forced slowly. 


ALL VARIETIES of hyacinths, Golden Spur, Von Sion and King 
Alfred narcissi and the tulips William Copeland and William Pitt 
can be brought into heat now if the pots are full of roots. They 
force quickly. 


IF GERANIUMS are to bloom in the Winter, they must have a 
window which receives direct sunlight all day and where a day 
temperature of 70 to 75 degrees may be obtained. Small pots give 
best results, and geraniums should not be overwatered. 


TO TURN the color of greenhouse hydrangeas from pink to blue, 
apply alum to the soil now while the plants are being ripened and 
rested. In each six-inch pot put three small pieces of alum the size 
of a small fingernail in holes made with a stick. 

WHEN the ground has become stiffened with frost, give all ever- 
greens, especially those transplanted late in the Fall, a heavy mulch 
of straw, cranberry tops or well-rotted manure. This applies to 
woody ornamentals, too. When mulching boxwood do not get the 
mulch directly against the plants. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 





FOR PLANTS 
UNDER GLASS 








PLANT FOOD 


This complete, timed and balanced 
fertilizer contains all the elements 
necessary for healthy plant develop- 
mert. It is composed of natural 
materials scientifically blended to 
produce quick response without 
over-stimulation, containing nitro- 
gen to promote luxuriant foliage, 
phosphoric acid to encourage healthy 
growth and hasten maturity, and 
potash to build firm plant tissues. 
Wilson's Eureka Plant Food is espe- 
cially effective in the growth of 
flowers, fruits and vegetables of 
prize-winning quality under glass. 





For complete information write 
Dept. E-1215 
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CEDAR HILL 
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BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 




















CHECK-R-BOARD PLANT SCREEN 
Neat, Cheap and Durable, 
Summer or Winter 
5 ft. wide: any height to 6 ft., 
12c per sq. ft. 
Special coldframe covers, $2.15 
F.o.b. Philadelphia 
Send for booklet of other 
distinctive fences 
CHECK-R-BOARD FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington Lane 
Germantown PHILA., PA. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





EE have long been troubled by the problem of 
late frosts in the Spring and early frosts in the Fall. 
Now comes an entirely new and inexpensive portable green- 
house to help meet this problem. ) 

This new greenhouse may be 


erected any where in a few hours. Portable Greenhouses 
. - Where electricity is inexpensive, 
Make Gardening Easier it makes a convenient way of 


It may be set up in the Spring 
and taken down for the Summer 
to make more room in the garden 
and it may be erected over a flower bed or particularly choice 
plants in the Fall. Another great advantage is that the house 
itself may be taken down and moved to a new location, elim- 
inating the need of the slow and expensive hauling of soil. 

The construction of the house is very simple and may be 
set up very easily. No foundation is required. A sill or founda- 
tion plate is laid out on the ground and staked into place. Then 
the first section and end panel are erected and additional sections 
added until the desired length is reached. 

Another advantage of this type of construction is that it 
may be added to at any time by merely putting in a few more 
sections. It is also well braced and durable so that it can stand 
the weight of heavy snow or high winds. Yet, the house is so 
made that there are no bothersome columns and there are prac- 
tically no shaded areas as in the conventional type of green- 
house. Ventilation, too, is accomplished very simply by merely 
moving sliding panels or doors. 

This new greenhouse may be set up as a unit apart from 
everything else or it may be attached to one’s dwelling, garage 
or other building. For those who wish to use it all year round, 
it may be connected with the domestic heating system or its 


own heat provided. It is possible to obtain small gas heaters 
at a slight additional cost or oil burners that will operate on 
fuel oil. However, only natural gas should be used. Artificial 
gas may prove harmful to the 
plants unless the heater is out- 
side the growing compartment. 


heating such a house. 

This new portable greenhouse represents a type which has 
become popular in England, where it was invented and where 
it was thoroughly tested before being introduced into this 
country by an American company. 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York 


Mrs. Brice P. Disque, president of Federated Garden Clubs 
of New York State, Inc., announces that the federation will 
hold its tenth annual course for flower show exhibitors and 
judges in January. This event has become of importance to hor- 
ticulturists and flower show exhibitors second only to the 
International Flower Show. Mrs. James H. S. Ellis, who has 
been so successful as chairman of the course in previous years, 
will again have charge of the course, which will be given at 
the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria, New York City, 
from Tuesday, January 16, through Friday, January 19. 

The opening lecture of the course will be given by Mr. John 
Taylor Arms, dean of American etchers. He will talk on 
“Balance in Mass Arrangements.” 

In the afternoon session of the first day, Mrs. Robert 





The new portable greenhouse may be found useful at all seasons of the year. 
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There is ample headroom in the new portable greenhouses. As a rule, benches are not used. 


Kearfott will speak on “‘Color in Mass Arrangements.’’ On 
Wednesday Mr. Gerard Smith will present a novel lecture on 
“Exotic Material and Containers’’ and will exhibit unusual 
material. In the afternoon Mrs. Roy E. Lincoln will stage a 
presentation of ‘‘Demonstration Judging.” 

The third day of the course will be devoted as usual to 
horticulture and the members will have the privilege of hearing 
Dr. R. C. Allen. The horticultural examination will be held 
Friday morning. In the afternoon the examination will con- 
sist of judging artistic arrangements. 

The chairman, Mrs. Ellis, may be found at 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. 


Milky Disease to Curb Japanese Beetles 


Experiments with the milky disease, described in New Jersey 
as the most promising curb for the Japanese beetle yet tried, 
are being carried on by the agricultural experiment station at 
New Haven, Conn. The disease attacks the beetle grub, turn- 
ing the body fluids a milky white, while the virulent spores 
multiply at a tremendous rate. One grub may produce as many 
as 15 billion spores, and these, scattered, will infect other 
grubs and the soil. 

Although the disease will not eliminate the Japanese beetle, 
it may reduce the numbers low enough to prevent turf injury. 
It is easier to propagate and probably more hardy than insect 
parasites, and is harmless to plants and warm-blooded animals. 
So much has been determined in New Jersey. 

Experimental plots were chosen in New Haven and in 
Bridgeport because proper conditions existed in these places. 
Turf was replete with larve and no disease was present. Plots 
have been laid out in East Rock Park, New Haven, and in 
Seaside Park, Bridgeport. 


Garden Club Year Books in New York 


Members of garden clubs in or near New York will be in- 
terested in a collection of garden club year books now on dis- 
play in the rooms of the Horticultural Society of New York at 
598 Madison Avenue. The group of about 50 books was loaned 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society and is comprised 
of prize-winning or unusually meritorious specimens submitted 
in recent Horticulture contests. The books show much orig- 


inality both as to make-up and contents and should be a real 
inspiration to club members seeking new ideas for their pro- 
grams. The display will continue throughout the month and 
afterwards will go to several other cities. 


Activities of a Men's Garden Club 


At its 25th regular meeting held November 16, the Men's 
Garden Club of Syracuse, N. Y., elected Paul A. Wells, city 
forester of Syracuse, president, succeeding Louis E. Tarr, 
who has been president since the club was formed two years 
ago. The other officers elected were: First vice-president, 
Harvey D. Sanderson of WFBL; secretary, Arthur Taylor; 
treasurer, W. O. Jones; directors, three years, Thomas J. 
Dudden of Skaneateles and A. B. Wheel of Onondaga Hill. 

Under the club’s constitution officers cannot serve more than 
two terms in the same office. Mr. Tarr, who is first vice-presi- 
dent of the Men’s Garden Clubs of America, automatically 
becomes director ex-officio. Other directors are Frank H. Leech, 
Ralph G. Waring, Ray L. Moore and Dr. H. H. Turner. 

The club will celebrate its third birthday and install the 
new officers at a dinner at Drumlins, January 18. Membership 
was reported as 156, including both amateur and commercial 
growers. 

One of the outstanding experiments of the Syracuse club 
will get under way following the January meeting, when the 
Winter round table series, directed by Professor Ralph G. 
Waring, will start. Eleven groups have been organized for 
intensive study of horticultural subjects. These groups will 
conduct their sessions independently of the club’s regular 
monthly meeting and each group will be expected to bring in 
at the close of the sessions a monograph on the subject studied 
for inclusion in the club's year book. 


Brooklyn Botanic Garden a Model 


A new botanic garden is to be established for the use of the 
undergraduate students and research workers of the King Fuad 
University of Cairo, Egypt. The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Botanic 
Garden has just been informed that the new garden will be 
planned along the lines of the Brooklyn institution, especially 
with reference to its scientific and educational program. 








The South Beckons to Gardeners 


Offers Nature's chcicest treasures in 
wide variety and in great profusion 


and other southern states this Winter, there must be 

many who are interested in matters horticultural. It is 
unfortunate that visitors to the South often pass by points 
of horticultural interest, which they would visit if they knew 
of their existence. Florida in particular has a great number of 
public and semi-public gardens which are worth going a long 
way to see. 

Jacksonville is among the first Florida cities to be reached 
by the average traveler and offers the Oriental Gardens as one 
of its special horticultural features. These gardens were long 
known as the private estate of Mr. George W. Clark. The 
public appeared so eager to see them that they were opened 
under the name of Oriental Gardens and now may be visited 
throughout the Winter months. The estate covers 18 acres, 
in the center of which a large sunken garden has been de- 
veloped. This garden is divided into floral sections, each of 
which contains a special flower. There is an azalea section, a 
hydrangea section, and sections given over to gardenias, jas- 
mine, Japanese irises, cannas and other flowers. Steps lead up 
to groves of stately southern pines and live oak trees, the esti- 
mated age of which is from 500 to 1000 years. 

Farther down in Florida, one reaches the McKee Jungle 
Gardens near Vero Beach on the Dixie highway. There are 80 
acres of primitive untouched jungle fastness here, in addition 
to a large collection of rare tropical plants. There are miles of 
cool, winding pathways among tropical trees and shrubs, in- 
cluding 110 varieties of palms and 40 varieties of the rubber 
tree, together with a huge collection of tropical water lilies and 
a Seminole Indian village. A day spent in these gardens is an 
education in itself. 

At Winter Haven are the Florida Cypress Gardens, where 
flaming azaleas are reflected in deep black water, crossed by 
rustic bridges. These gardens are on the route to the Bok tower 
at Lake Wales and contain a remarkable collection of rare 
tropical plants. 

At Winter Park are the Kraft Memorial Gardens, municipally 
owned and open to the public in the Winter season. In the same 
city the Mead Botanical Garden is being developed. Miles of 
trails are already opened to the public and eventually this will 
be one of the outstanding horticultural projects of the South. 
Visitors to Winter Park will also enjoy the grounds at Rollins 


AMONG the thousands of persons who are going to Florida 


College, with its very interesting Spanish garden. The so-called 
Ravine Gardens are at Palatka, Fla., with 105,000 azaleas, 
11,000 palms, 200 crepe myrtles, 25,000 chrysanthemums 
and thousands of other plants all growing in a ravine from 70 
to 120 feet deep, embracing 85 acres and encircled by a five- 
mile drive. 

Getting across to St. Petersburg, one finds much of interest 
at Turner’s Sunken Gardens, where plants, trees and shrubs 
from all sections of the tropics are found in a setting so natural 
that one might easily believe himself transported to the depths 
of a Brazilian jungle. There are few better places to study the 
many odd trees that have been introduced into Florida—kinds 
like the sausage tree, the traveler's tree, the tree fern, the fan 
palms and the fish-tail palm. 

Coconut Grove, not far from Miami, has a plant introduc- 
tion garden of the United States Government, with a large 
collection of rubber trees and many other interesting species 
from different parts of the world. South of Coconut Grove 
are the Fairchild Botanical Gardens, which Colonel Robert H. 
Montgomery is developing and which was named in honor 
of David Fairchild, former head of the Bureau of Plant Intro- 
duction in the Department of Agriculture and a recipient sev- 
eral years ago of the George Robert White medal of honor, 
awarded by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Royal Palm Park, southwest of Homestead, is a natural 
‘““*hammock’”’ which has been preserved by the women of Flor- 
ida and offers an unusual opportunity to study the native plant 
growth. This park is owned and managed by the Florida 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

New Port Richey has the Moon Lake Gardens, a 10,000 
acre estate planted with millions of azaleas, roses and lilies, 
as well as palms and tropical trees. 

These constitute only a very few points of horticultural 
interest in Florida and omits all reference to the great number 
of unusual and remarkable trees to be found in different parts 
of the state. Much additional information can be found in 
The Gardener’s Travel Book sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, which has been drawn upon freely in 
the preparation of this article. There are hundreds of beautiful 
private places in Florida which may be visited if preliminary 
arrangements are made. 

Of course, a horticultural pilgrimage to the South will not 
be confined to Florida. Travelers passing through Georgia will 
find much of interest in that state, among which is a garden 
maintained by the government 15 miles south of Savannah. 





The Florida Cypress Gardens at Winter Haven are rich in tropical 
verdure and cover many acres. 


A famous private estate at Jacksonville, Fla., is now open to the 
public as the Oriental Gardens. 
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This garden is especially interesting because of the very large 
collection of bamboo which it contains. Victory Drive in 
Savannah is said to be the longest avenue of palms in the 
world. Unfortunately Savannah’s most famous private gar- 
den, the Wormsloe Garden, is closed to the public at the 
present time. 

The Garden Club of Georgia puts on an annual pilgrim- 
age every year which embraces visits to scores of private 
estates, many of which have gardens of surprising beauty. 
This pilgrimage is usually held in March or April about the 
time tourists are returning from the South. A little farther 
North, 15 miles south of Wilmington, N. C., are the Orton 
Plantation Gardens. In past years they have been open to 
the public only for a few days, but are to be open from now 
on throughout the season. They contain some of the finest 
azaleas and camellias to be found in the Southland. The 
plantation also includes other shrubs in great profusion. 
These gardens are to be visited by tourists on their way 
North, being at their best in March and April. 

Many tourists also make a point of stopping at Asheville, 
N. C., to see the Biltmore house and gardens, as well as the 
wide-flung Spring display of rhododendrons, laurel, and 
azaleas in the great Smoky Mountains park. 

At Knollwood, on the outskirts of the city of Southern 
Pines, is one of the country’s largest orchid establishments, 
with nine greenhouses, through which there are conducted 
tours at intervals each day. 

Natchez, in Mississippi, has been made famous by the garden 
pilgrimages held there each year, usually in March or early 
April. Both of these pilgrimages have been carried on by garden 
clubs for several years. The fact that two are held naturally 
causes some confusion but the dates are different. The dates 
for the ninth annual pilgrimage of the Natchez Garden Club 
for 1940 are from March 24 to April 7. When visitors make 
this pilgrimage they find their interest divided between lovely 
gardens and stately old historic mansions. The Pilgrimage 
Garden Club has also announced its dates, which are from 
March 2 through the 23rd. 

The success of the Natchez pilgrimages has inspired the 
Garden Club of Woodville, Miss., to embark upon a similar 
undertaking. This club will conduct a tour of ante bellum 
homes and gardens from March 16 to 31. Woodville is 35 
miles south of Natchez and 135 miles north of New Orleans 
on state highway 24. The estates to be visited will include 
Rosemont, the boyhood home of Jefferson Davis and eight 
others where camellias, azaleas, jasmine, sweet olive and other 
flowers of the South may be seen in the perfection of their 
growth. 

New Orleans itself has been inspired to make a special appeal 
to northern visitors and is announcing a Flower Trail with 
55 miles of gorgeous colorful flowers, perhaps the largest thor- 
oughfare planting project ever undertaken. February and March 
are the months in which to see these plantings at their best. 

The Jungle Gardens of Avery Island in lower Louisiana 
have won wide popularity for both their flowers and their 
birds. These gardens are said to have the most complete assort- 
ment of camellias anywhere in the world with 10,000 plants 
and no fewer than 500 varieties. A bamboo forest is of special 
interest to northern visitors as are the acres of wild flowers to 
be seen on the hilltops. These gardens are eight miles from 
New Iberia, a four-hour drive from New Orleans. Camellias 
bloom from November to March and azaleas begin to paint 
the landscape in late February. 

The Azalea Trail and Flower Festival of Mobile, Ala., has 
already become an established event. The trail begins in the 
center of Mobile and extends to Spring Hill. Azaleas to be 
seen along this trail are astonishingly large and beautiful. They 
are at their best in March and April. 

Bellingrath Gardens, located about 20 miles from Mobile, 
may be enjoyed from January on. They contain great num- 
bers of tropical and semi-tropical plants in charming gardens, 
which stand like jewels in the midst of the virgin forest. 
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The McKee Jungle Gardens near Vero Beach, Fla., contain many 
acres given over to tropical plants. 


Mobile also has the Blacksher Gardens, open to the public 
from February 14 to March 10. They are filled with rare and 
beautiful plants. 

Houston, Tex., now has an elaborate Azalea Trail, spon- 
sored by the River Oaks Garden Club. This trail winds through 
lovely gardens which feature camellias, dogwoods, and mag- 
nolias, as well as azaleas. Proceeds from the annual Azalea 
Trail go to the beautification of the 14-acre campus of the 
River Oaks Elementary School. 

Houston is receiving particular attention this year because 
of the fact that the National Flower Show is to be held there 
once more, the dates being February 28 to March 6. 

More than 25,000 Dutch tulip and hyacinth bulbs have 
been sent from Holland for the show. They have run safely 
the blockade of submarines, battleships, and bombing planes 
on the seas “without so much as a scratch,” and have been 
placed in greenhouses in various parts of the nation, awaiting 
the time to be set in gorgeous designs for the central garden 
scene in the 1940 flower show in the huge Sam Houston 
Coliseum at Houston. 

Flower lovers who attend the National Flower Show in 
Houston will find it worthwhile to go farther South for a 
visit to the Rio Grande Valley in Texas on the Mexican border- 
land. Asa matter of fact, many people are now making a special 
trip to this section, which is coming to rival Florida and Cali- 
fornia, both as to climatic advantages and horticultural beauty. 
This is a very large fruit-growing section, and visits to the 
orchards and groves are especially attractive to northern persons 
who are interested in fruit growing. Excursions are now being 
run to the Rio Grande Valley. 


Coming Events in the South 

January 12-14. Lafayette, La. Mid-Winter Exposition and Camellia 
Pageant at the Southwestern Louisiana Institute. 

January 27-28. Augusta, Ga. 1940 Camellia Show. 

January 27-28. New Orleans, La. Garden Society Camellia Show. 

February 4. New Orleans, La. Carnival Garden Tour. 


February 22-March 4. Tour of Mexican Gardens sponsored by the 
Texas Garden Clubs. 


February 23-25. Miami Beach, Fla. Annual Tropical Flower Show. 


February 28-March 6. Houston, Tex. Forty-first National Flower 
Show and Garden Show in the Sam Houston Coliseum. 


March 2-23. Natchez, Miss. Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the Pilgrim- 
age Garden Club. 


March 2-April 7. Laurel, Miss. 1940 Chemurgic Trek. 

March 3-10. New Orleans, La. Spring Fiesta. 

March 16-31. Woodville, Miss. Woodville Garden Club Pilgrimage. 

March 17-30. Laurel, Miss. Garden Pilgrimage. 

March 24-April 7. Natchez, Miss. Ninth Annual Pilgrimage of the 
Natchez Garden Club. 

March 29-31. Mississippi. Second Annual Gulf Coast Spring Festival 
and Pageant. 








“Pruning Time Is When the Saw Is Sharp” 


An old adage with a half-truth 
may easily lead amateurs astray 


ARDENERS who have pruning to do should prepare 
to do it now, or at least in the weeks just ahead. 
Healing takes place most rapidly when cutting is done 

from the end of January until the end of April, but many 
trees and shrubs may be worked upon at any time in the 
Winter. 

Pruning is used to train a tree or shrub into a desirable 
form. It is used to remove broken or dying branches and those 
that interfere with one another, as well as to eliminate weak 
crotches that would break in a storm or under the weight of 
ice or fruit. It is used to obtain better flowers or fruit, as a 
means of rejuvenating old specimens and to induce vigorous 
new growth for Winter color. Nature resorts to pruning to 
accomplish some of these same ends by winterkilling, shading, 
or breaking with snow, ice or overloading with fruit. For the 
sake of appearances, however, it is much better for the owner 
to do it. 

When one is pruning trees one must remember that all cuts 
should be smooth and close to the trunk or parent branch so 
that healing may take place rapidly. Stubs which may be left 
will permit decay to set in. If a branch is large, it is safer to 
cut it off about a foot from the trunk first and then remove 
the stub. This prevents stripping the bark. Likewise, a small 
cut should be made on the underside of the 
branch first for the same reason. If the 
wound is large, it is best to paint it with a 
tree wound dressing to prevent decay. On 
small cuts which are not too conspicuous 
a thick paste made of bordeaux mixture and 
linseed oil may be used. Special materials 
now on the market are especially to be 
recommended for painting wounds. 

There are a few trees, including the 
maples, birches, mulberries and Japanese 
walnuts, which should be cut sparingly in 
Winter, as they bleed seriously. Also, trees 
such as peaches, which are likely to kill back 
in severe Winters, should be pruned late 
enough in the Winter so that any injury 
may be seen and cut off. Apples and other 
fruits that bear on small fruiting spurs 
should not have these spurs removed from 
the branches. 

The pruning of shrubs is a less serious 
operation, since they are rejuvenated regu- 
larly and mistakes may then be corrected. 
Nevertheless, this does not excuse the “‘hair- 
cuts’’ sometimes administered in the name 
of pruning. Such cutting off of the tops 
merely produces an undesirable surplus of 
small shoots none of which produces much 
bloom and which definitely spoil the shape 
of the shrub. Pruning should be a thinning 
out of the older and less vigorous wood, 
to make way for new shoots from the base 
that will produce more flowers or fruits for 
ornament, together with a little trimming 
to maintain a desirable form. Here again, 
there are a few exceptions to dormant 
pruning. 

All shrubs which bloom early in the 
season on wood of the previous year should 
be pruned only after the flowers have passed. 
Otherwise, the flower buds would be cut off. 
In this group are: azaleas, forsythias, lilacs, 





The correct way to use a tree pruner is 
shown in this illustration. 





This is the wrong way to use a long- 
handled tree pruner. 


deutzias, viburnums, weigelas, flowering almonds and quinces, 
spireas and wisterias. 

The fundamental principle of pruning is not to wage a 
continual fight with a plant to make it grow in a way it does 
not wish to, but to encourage it in its natural manner of 
growth, merely guiding it and checking it where necessary. 
Do not try to keep a tall shrub down, make a low-growing 
one tall or a broadly-spreading one fit a narrow space. Take 
it out and put in something that will fit the location. The 
first few years should require no pruning at all, except for 
the removal of a few weak or otherwise undesirable canes. 

The manner of cutting, itself, is very important. Always 
hold the cutting implement so that the cut is made upward 
rather than downward. This permits cutting closer to the 
main stem, prevents the downward stripping of the bark as 
the branch falls and results in a smoother cut. Also, if the cut 
is made with large shears, more force can be exerted because 
the downward stroke, which is the stronger one, is transferred 
to the cutting blade itself. 

This leads to the subject of tools. Never use dull shears 
and be sure that the blade is not sprung out of proper line. 
A poor and jagged cut will result. For light trimming, there 
are any number of small hand pruners. In some, the cutting 
blade operates against the side of a heavy hook; in others, 
directly against a soft metal anvil or bed. Some have a coil and 
some have another type of spring. Most of the larger, lopping- 
shears are of the hooked type in order to 
hold the branch firmly while it is being cut. 
The long handles may be of the direct type 
or of compound-lever construction for the 
exertion of greater pressure for the cutting 
of larger branches. 

For larger trees, pole pruners are useful. 
They operate on the same principle as the 
hand shears but are mounted on poles any- 
where from four to 18 feet long and the 
pressure exerted below is transferred to the 
top by means of a lever, rope or cable. 

Saws are also useful for pruning trees. 
Some are mounted on long poles the same 
as the shears, while others are operated 
directly from a short hand grip. They are 
all of a special coarse-toothed nature to cut 
through moist green wood where other saws 
bind. Some have rigid handles and others 
may be set at various angles to facilitate 
cutting. Double-edged saws are not recom- 
mended. Ladders, of course, with three legs 
are best, because they will not rock where 
four-legged ones would fall over. 

Although not strictly pruning, it may 
also be worth while to make passing men- 
tion of tree surgery. Never wrap a cable 
around a branch or trunk to support a limb 
in danger of splitting off or one that has 
started to split. Fasten the cable to screw eyes 
set in the wood or to long bolts running 
through it. Also, place all such bracings 
halfway between the crotch and the top of 
the tree. 

Cavity filling is not an undertaking for 
amateurs, and may even be harmful if im- 
properly done. All decaying wood must be 
completely removed and the cavity drained. 
Where necessary, it is better to hire a com- 
petent tree surgeon than to do it oneself or 
trust a quack. 
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Gardeners’ Christmas 


ARDENERS are accustomed to things happening around 
them silently. 

Tulips drilling up through a crust of frost-bound soil, the 
rise of sap to the uttermost twigs of a sky-reaching tree, the 
fluttering out of Spring foliage, the uncurling of a rose’s petals, 
the crowding of phlox heads along the mid-reaches of a 
Summer border, the gaudy colors creeping over tree and shrub 
and earth-bound leaf as days shorten—these and many an- 
other miracle are passing around us all the time. Without blare 
of trumpets. Without the boast of fretting claims. Without 
apparent effort. Serenely, quietly, in steadily-paced succession, 
they happen under our hands and eyes. 

We work for their fulfillment, we gardeners. We look for- 
ward anxiously to their coming. We who have done the most 
that mortals can do to bring them to pass know the deepest 
enjoyment they can impart. Certainly we derive from them 
the full measure of what we are willing to give of effort and 
intelligence and strength and time. And if from them we cap- 
ture some of their unspoken and unspeakable silence, then we 
have learned how easily the Heavens can bow down. 

Bow down to the learned and the unlettered alike, to the 
skilled and the clumsy, to the experienced and the stumbling 
beginner. To shepherds as well as wise men. To those who 
bring rich gifts and those who bring only their adoring 
wonder. To those who having sought and having found, 
know then the things that belong to their peace. 

How silently the gift is given! How quietly peace comes to 
men of good will! 

That gift of peace is what one gardener wishes most for all 
gardeners this Christmas. 

—Richardson Wright. 
New York, N. Y. 


Dilemma of Flower Show Judges 


HE letter by Mrs. Anson H. Smith in the November 15 

issue of Horticulture strikes a responsive note, as I am one 
of those lovers of all growing things who is never wholly 
satisfied with my own decisions between good horticultural 
practice and artistic arrangement. I am sure that there are many 
like me. 

I cannot agree entirely with Mrs. Smith’s implication that 
good horticulturists are lacking in ‘“‘esthetic satisfaction,” 
however. At the moment I am terribly torn between my love 
for fine, healthy plants and the decorative sense which tells 
me that five pots (good old red clay pets too) of plants on a 
tray on a table in a sunny window is not a good arrangement: 
but as I sit in my chair by the window and view these plants, 
all glistening with health, full of flower buds and evidently 
happy, and I can see, from the good red pots, just how much 
moisture the plants are requiring and water accordingly, my 
horticultural soul is satisfied. 


December 15, 1939 

Nevertheless, when a garden club friend calls, I feel com- 
pelled to explain my apparent lack of taste, and each time I go 
to town I determine to buy some sort of interior window box 
or plant-holding contraption, but I just never get around to 
it, so my plants and I go on living happily together, they in 
serene oblivion of art. 

Then I go to a flower show and behold some really lovely 
pictures and come away almost ashamed of my simple horti- 
cultural mind, for at the show did I not see in shadow boxes 
arrangements showing both taste and imagination! One was 
a pewter plate set up on edge, a pewter bowl in which were 
leaves of Senecio cineraria while at the side was a pile of 
cucumbers and limes. I asked the woman who arranged this 
how she came to do it. She replied, ‘‘I can have no real garden, 
you know, and I love leaves and I just thought the greens and 
grays delightful.’’ So did the judges; she was given the first 
prize. 

Another arrangement, one which won second prize, was in 
a black glass rectangular container and was composed of dark 
red petunias and beet leaves. This effect was charming, also, 
and was done by a woman who has a garden and who is at 
the same time a horticulturist. 

May I congratulate Mrs. Smith in her effort to be fair. I 
have felt the problem keenly and realize the two sets of values 
at the same time, appreciating the charm of both. 


—Louise S. Connett. 


St. James, L. I., N. Y. 


Origin of the “Heavenly Blues’ 


HAVE been urged to tell the readers of Horticulture how 

the morning-glory Heavenly Blue came into the gardens 
of this country. I am in my eighties, but I can recall very 
vividly the facts relating to the dissemination of this lovely 
flower. 

About 1916, my sister, Rose Dorman, of Nicholasville, 
Ky., saw some morning-glories in bloom on a house in Lexing- 
ton in that state. She was told that the seeds had been given 
the owner of the house by a traveler who had found the 
variety growing in Brazil. Five seeds were given by this lady 
to my sister. 

You may imagine how my soul soared when I first saw 
them bloom—blue as the sky, delicate and ethereal; the heat 
and constant sun in Kentucky just suit the needs of these 
temperamental children of tropical Brazil. I myself gave them 
the name of Heavenly Blue, because there was really nothing 
else they could be called. 

I saved a quantity of seed that Autumn and gave some to a 
Miss Fabens of Marblehead and to other friends. Miss Fabens’ 
plants bloomed against a white background. Artists came to 
paint them. Summer visitors, struck by their beauty, stopped 
to inquire where seed could be had. Miss Fabens wrote to ask 
if I would induce my sister to grow seed to sell up here. My 
sister was willing and through Miss Fabens’ wise business 
efforts they were made available in a limited quantity. 

A few years later gardeners around Boston and New York 
and visitors to New England from the South, the Pacific West, 
England, ‘‘all over’ as the Yankees say, were ordering my 
sister’s seeds. Miss Fabens started the sales in farm and garden 
shops. One customer was so fond of them that she bought 
many packets to strew for miles along a southern highway. 


—Betty Dorman. 
Brookline, Mass. 


Where grows? Where grows it not? 
In vain our toil. 
We ought to blame the cultivation, 


Not the soil! 
—Pope. 
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a morning on my way to get the cider for 
dinner I had the greatest horticultural cause for thankful- 
ness in the whole year when I found some one, presumably 
the Metropolitan Park Commission of Boston, trying to hide 
the ugliest thing in modern life, an auto graveyard. This auto 
cemetery is in Braintree, Mass., on a road famous for its 
flowering dogwood in May and for hamamelis blooms in 
November. 

The method of concealing the aging autos is so simple 
that I hope it will be imitated everywhere. First a row of 
Lombardy poplars had been planted and in front of them a 
row of Austrian pines. In two or three years the poplars will 
form an adequate shield and by the time the quick growing 
poplars get diseased, the pines will be ready to do their work 
of dump obliteration. 

The poplars alone would be sufficient if the planters would 
go to the Lombardy plain in Italy or to Utah villages and 
see how these trees grow to almost old-age proportions in 50 
years. You must give a poplar plenty of water, constant drain- 
age and pollarding every few years. That is the Utah way of 
growing them. The irrigating streams from the mountains are 
turned so as to flow by them at least once a week in Summer, 
and a mountain slope, of course, means drainage, something 
very important. 

Moreover, the thrifty Mormons pollard their trees every 
few years so as to have plenty of Summer kindling wood. The 
result is that the trees grow so vigorously that disease does not 
get hold of them and it is not unusual to find trees in Utah 
that are five to six feet in diameter, especially in the older 
villages. 

But, of course, the modern Utahn through familiarity 
despises the Lombardy poplar and is replacing it along city 
streets by the Norway maple, a tree that links it with the 
Middle West and has no European connotations nor landscap- 
ing skyline possibilities. I have often wondered why, if they 
must have a change, they do not line their village streets with 
lindens and thus make the state as famous for linden honey as 
it is now for the bee-like industry of its inhabitants, and it 
would also add to the prosperity of this region. 


ARS ago I found that I had wasted many tedious hours 

pulling suckers from growing corn stalks. Now I find that 

other hours have been spent uselessly in picking up apple drops 
and mummies at the end of the season. 

It has long been the belief that the picking up of drop 
apples in the Fall is a decided aid in the control of insect 
pests. However, recent investigation has shown that this is 
not so. Apples must be picked up immediately after they fall, 
not months or even weeks after, if anything is to be accom- 
plished. 

If one picks up all drops in late June and July he will do 
much to check the curculio. Hard Winter apples such as Bald- 
wins or Delicious, however, are, it seems, seldom bothered by 
maggots. 

This pest is found, for the most part, in soft, easily mushing 
apples such as Gravensteins, and all drops must be picked up 
at least once a week to have any effect. Such fruits should then 
be fed to live stock or dumped on oil-saturated ground to pre- 
vent the maggots from entering the soil. 

The larval stage of the codling moth is found in the fruits 
over a longer period than the other two, but the number of 
fruits so attacked is usually very much smaller than with the 
other two pests. So the long job of gathering up late apple 
drops is useless. It is much better, apparently, to let them rot 
themselves into fertilizer where the appearance is not necessarily 
a factor to be considered. 


ACH year the extensive use of Christmas trees has brought 

with it grave danger of fire. At last, however, a method 

has been developed by the United States Department of Agri- 

culture to make these trees fire-proof. This matter may not be 

strictly horticultural, but it seems to me I am justified in pub- 
lishing the instructions as I get them! Here they are: 

Choose a tree as freshly cut as possible, for once the needles 
begin to loosen, fire-proofing is no longer effective. Cut the 
base into a narrow V by cutting from both sides. Then weigh 
the tree and stand it in a large crock or metal container into 
which place sulphate of ammonia or calcium chloride equal to 
one-fourth the total weight of the tree with three-fourths of a 
quart of water for each pound of the chemical. Do this where 
the temperature stays at about 60 degrees, out of direct sunlight 
and leave the tree standing in the solution for several days. 

Where it can be obtained in small quantities, the calcium 
chloride is better than the sulphate of ammonia, for it also 
tends to hold the moisture in the foliage and thus preserves 
their color longer and aids in the retention of the needles. 


HAVE watched with interest the gradual spread of the con- 

viction on the part of fruit growers that the mulching of 
apple trees gives as good results as their cultivation. Some of 
the experiment stations are slow to accept this practice and 
doubtless there are conditions under which its use is not advis- 
able. At a recent meeting of the New Jersey State Horticultural 
Society, however, Professor J. H. Gourley of Ohio State Col- 
lege discussed the matter at length and said that several advan- 
tages have been found for the mulching system as a result of 
experiments in Ohio. The Ohio Station has an orchard which 
has been conducted under the mulch system since 1900 and 
it is one of the highest yielding orchards in the state even now. 

Wheat straw is used, for the most part, but the fact has 
been demonstrated in Massachusetts that almost any kind of 
litter, including brush, is satisfactory. Under this system, the 
mulch is kept in place the year around, thus greatly reducing 
the amount of work required. As I have said, this is not a 
policy to be followed in all places, but where it works, it is a 
time and money saver. 


Liriodendron Tulipifera Is the Name 


ETTERS in answer to the question on Page 477 of the 
November 15 issue of Horticulture have been received 
from all parts of the country, and as it happens, a very large 
number of the answers are correct, showing that garden makers 
know their tulip trees. Due recognition has been given to each 
person naming the flower correctly. 


Many fruit growers are getting good results by using heavy mulches 
with little or no cultivation. 
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Sodium Chlorate Not Dangerous 


i EDITOR—Ruth Layton, in Horticulture for 
November 15, had me badly frightened for a moment. 
When I think of all the sodium chlorate that I have used 
to eliminate bindweed and poison ivy and then find this ex- 
cellent weedkiller referred to with such terms as dynamite, 
bomb, gunpowder and exploding lawn, it makes my hair 
stand on end. 

As a matter of fact, sodium chlorate is one of the most useful 
and satisfactory weedkillers that we have. In addition to its 
effectiveness in killing weeds, it possesses the great virtue of 
breaking down or leaching away within a few months, so 
that it may be used on cultivated land without permanently 
poisoning the soil. 

Sodium chlorate does not become explosive when stored in a 
paper bag and it is not inflammable when dry or in solution. 
The important thing to remember is, of course, that any 
organic material such as cloth, paper, or grass, saturated with 
a sodium chlorate solution and then dried will burn very 
rapidly if ignited. When using it in solution, one should wear 
rubber boots and old trousers. Hose down the boots and soak 
the trousers in a pail of water for a few minutes and all traces 
of the chlorate will be removed. 


Geneva, N. Y. —George L. Slate. 


Helpful Suggestions on Fires 


EAR EDITOR—Your recent article about burning brush 

was all right as far as it went, but the subject is of suffi- 

cient importance to warrant a few additional remarks. It is 

not a good plan to assemble a lot of trash in one pile and 

attempt to burn it in one big blaze. There will be trouble in 

starting it and when it does start finally, it may get out of 
control. 

A small fire is easier to control than a big one. It is best 
to start a small fire and keep it small. When gathering the 
brush, do not make a large pile. Leave it in small piles that 
can be easily handled, and add more as needed. If there is not 
room enough to keep it separated, make a narrow windrow, 
but cut the brush small. A pair of heavy pruning shears will 
come in handy. 

Start the fire on the lee end of the windrow and let it burn 
slowly against the wind. If necessary, the fire can be stopped 
at any time by dividing the windrow. A few pails of water 
applied with a hand pump sprayer, will keep the fire under 
control. Use a shovel and cover all the embers with earth. 
Drop around after a few hours to see if more spade work is 
necessary. 


Osterville, Mass. 


The Daphne in North Dakota 


EAR EDITOR—In the November | issue of Horticul- 
ture, I read Mr. H. A. Fee’s allusion to the temperamental 
nature of Daphne cneorum. Last Spring I “broke up’’ some 
virgin prairie sod, that, however, had become much infested 
with weeds (chiefly of European origin), the result of grain 
raising since early settlement days. After a few weeks, when 
the sod had rotted, I ‘‘back set’’ and planted D. cneorum— 
purchased from William Borsch of Maplewood, Ore., mixing 
a handful of peat moss in the hole. The result has been truly sur- 
prising, for now the plant is fully twice or more its spread of 
five months ago. Of course the sub-soil drainage is perfect, with 
abundant humus from rotted sod. We find the deciduous D. 
mezereum quite hardy, also, although slow to bloom. 


Hansboro, N. D. —W. E. H. Porter. 


—Ernest Fritze. 


Still More About Shovels 


iy EDITOR—The long-handle shovel wielders are 
welcome to this tool, but it is idle to say one can do real 
digging with it. It is handy for shovelling and filling wheel- 
barrows, but I should like to see anyone properly dig and keep 
level a plot as well as a spade wielder who knows his job. By 
digging I mean a full spit, ten inches, well-turned over and no 
weeds showing. On very heavy soil a three- or four-tined 
spading fork is easier and is almost essential on very stony 
ground, but for the average soil, a properly set all-steel spade 
is the real worker’s tool. I might add that the major secret in 
growing good garden plants is deeply dug, well pulverized 
soil. If time permitted, I would never dig less than two spades 
deep and three is better. 
—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


Red and Gold Marigolds 


iy EDITOR—-In your issue of December 1 the men- 
tion of the new red and gold hybrid marigolds inter- 
ested me very much. I have been looking forward to some 
notice of these wonderful hybrids and curious to learn if 
others had tried them. I bought seeds in July and planted 
them in rows in a space about three by four feet. In a week the 
sprouts were above ground and, when four or five inches tall, 
were transplanted. The plants were rampant growers; several 
became over five feet tall and covered with flowers, some 
bright red, others bright yellow, with many splashed red and 
yellow. The blooms lasted well into November, even after 
the leaves were touched by frost. I made a mistake in setting 
the plants too close together, as three feet apart is near enough. 
These marigolds, along with calendulas in vacant spots, and 
also asters, will satisfy any reader when color in the garden 
is desired. Roses, phlox and tall-growing stocks will complete 
the harmonious picture. 
—Frederic S. Bullard. 

Portland, Me. 


Writes in Defense of Cats 


EAR EDITOR—I read with interest the article in the 
December | issue entitled “‘Real Conservation of Birds.’ 
I had no fault to find with it until I got to the place where 
cats were mentioned. Then I began to disagree with the author 
very strongly. In the first place, I feel with the writer that 
all cats should be licensed, as much for their protection as for 
that of the birds. They could be branded, just as poultry are, 
with a harmless dye that will last for months. 

As to the harm cats do, I believe that the report of their 
evil doing is vastly exaggerated. When damage is done, the 
blame usually belongs to the owner of the cat. A cat is rather 
easy to train and if well fed, rarely bothers birds. I have had 
many cats and never but once a killer. Females are usually 
harder to train than males. 

Cats are ground hunters and are helpless in a tree. They 
will, however, try to catch anything moving on the ground 
whether a young bird or a dead leaf. For that reason, our cats 
are kept in at night and until about eight o'clock in the 
morning. In the country one could hardly get along without 
cats. As we feed them very well they hunt for the fun of it 
and not for food and bring their game home. I repeat, put the 
blame on the owners who underfeed and more often than not, 
mistreat, their pets. 

—Arthur A. Chase. 
So. Chatham, Mass. 














The Place of Peat in the Garden 


Conditions created by the war gives 
this subject particular importance 


OIL should contain humus to be productive. Because 
S humus originates from the organs and tissues of plants 
and animals, it is commonly referred to as organic matter. 
Actually, humus is the product resulting from the decomposi- 
tion of organic matter. 

Our soils originally contained sufficient humus to support 
normal plant growth but clearing and tillage have impover- 
ished them. Now we must replace this important substance. 
Since animal manures, the best materials for this restoration, 
are scarce and expensive, we are learning to use our native 
peats which are abundant and cheap. With 79,000,000 acres 
of peat and muck in this country, it is time we turned in this 
direction for our supply of organic matter. 

Certain types of peat will hold ten times their weight of 
water whereas most of our loam will hold about one-half 
its weight. Consequently soil to which peat has been added is 
more retentive of moisture than it would be otherwise and, 
of course, plants grown in such a soil are less likely to suffer 
from drouth. Nutrients in soil moisture will not as readily leach 
through the top soil into the lower strata. Incorporated with 
a weak sandy soil, peat will give body and substance. It will 
create a granular texture in a heavy soil, admitting air and 
encouraging expansion of the plant root system. 

No definite physical or chemical composition can be given 
for peat because each deposit is different from every other. 
Both the brown, spongy or fibrous type, and the black, dis- 
integrated muck forms are excellent soil improvers. Leaf mold, 
although essentially different from the others in its origin, is 
not very different in its final constituency and utility. It must 
be understood that none of these substances contains sufficient 
plant food to support plant life adequately and that fertilizers 
must be added. 

For general gardening purposes and the new lawn, a two- 
inch layer of peat, one pound of ground limestone, and five 
pounds of 5-8-7 fertilizer or one of similar formula, thor- 
oughly worked in to spade depth per 100 square feet, will 
usually result in a satisfactory plant response. All materials may 
be applied at the same time. 

Of course, fertilizer should be applied every year thereafter 
to insure a maintenance of fertiliity, and additional peat should 
be put on as conditions indicate. 

To prepare soil for seed boxes, mix one-third peat and two- 
thirds soil. Less watering will be required, less damping-off will 
result, and the seedlings will emerge easily through this light 
medium. House plants will flourish in this if one-fourth pound 
of a 5-8-7, or other complete fertilizer, is added to each bushel 
of the mixture. Ferns do well in this mixture. 

Five to eight bushels of sifted or pulverized peat combed 
into 1,000 square feet of lawn turf with a steel rake after 
growth starts in the Spring will prove beneficial. There are 
about 20 bushels to the cubic yard. The peat-treated lawn will 
resist drouth. The usual lawn fertilizer can be mixed with 
the peat and applied at one operation—saving time, labor and 
preventing burning. If black or muck peat is used, certain 
weeds native to the bog or marsh may spring up. These will 
not long withstand the mower and the upland location, which 
is unfavorable to them. A light sifting of peat over lawn seed 
followed by frequent sprinklings with the hose will insure 
its germination in dry weather. 





Epitor’s Note: War conditions have virtually cut off the 
importation of German peat and have interfered with the 
bringing in of peat from Holland and Sweden. As a result, a 
new industry is growing in the United States in the promotion 
of native peat, of which there is an unlimited supply. 


Peat is excellent as a Summer mulch for shrubs and peren- 
nials. Weed growth is arrested; cultivation is unnecessary; 
moisture is conserved; there is no splashing of mud on the 
foliage and flowers; the garden and shrubs have an attractive, 
dressed up appearance; and eventually the peat decays, be- 
coming an important part of the soil itself. For the first treat- 
ment a one-inch layer is usually enough. 

Bulbs may be forced in pure peat or in a peat-soil mixture. 
In forcing, bulbs require little nourishment—only anchorage 
and moisture primarily. 

House plants suffer from lack of humidity in the average 
home. If the pots are kept on an inch layer of wet peat held 
in a tray or other shallow container, the rising vapor will help 
the growth of plants materially. 

Little concern need be felt because peat is somewhat acid, 
for most of our trees, shrubs, flowers and vegetables tolerate 
slight soil acidity. Rhododendrons, laurel, arbutus, pieris, 
blueberries, heather, and other ericaceous plants positively pre- 
fer an acid soil. Sick specimens of this group often spring into 
new life after peat has been applied about their roots. Alkaline- 
loving plants such as clematis, gypsophila, and a few others, 
may be individually treated with ground limestone. 

Native peat is abundant throughout the United States. Most 
of it is delivered loose and is less expensive as a consequence, but 
some is being baled. Learn to use this valuable material, first in 
a small way experimentally, then abundantly as you are con- 
vinced of its usefulness in your horticultural practices. Sources 
will be indicated upon inquiry. 

—Ray M. Koon. 
Waltham (Mass.) Field Station 


Flower Shows and Judging Quiz 


1. Should exhibitors be required to arrange their own flowers? 

2. What would you do as a judge if the committee insisted 
that an inferior exhibit or one not meeting the specifica- 
tions of the schedule be given a prize? 

3. If you were on a flower show committee and your judges 
made very obvious blunders, what would you do? 

4. Asa member of the flower show committee, what would 
you do if serious mistakes in judging were not discovered 
until after the judges had left? 

5. Do all prizes in each class have to be awarded if there are 

sufficient number of entries? 

If there is only one entry in a class, should it get a prize? 

Should more than one first prize be given in a class? 

Should children be allowed to exhibit in adult classes if 

they so desire? 

9. When using a score card, does every exhibit have to be 
scored or only the best ones? 

10. Should a judge require that all entries in any one class of 

flower arrangement or specimen flowers be together? 

11. Should written criticisms by the judges be required on all 

major exhibits? 

12. Should the judge discuss the awards afterwards with the 

exhibitors? 

13. Should the names of judges be published in advance? 

14. Is a florist necessarily a good judge of flower arrange- 

ments? 

15. Is a nurseryman necessarily a good judge of gardens? 

16. What are the grounds for disqualifying an exhibit? 

17. When does an exhibitor cease to be an amateur and be- 

come a professional or commercial grower? 

18. Should people employing private gardeners be allowed to 

exhibit in the same classes with those who do not? 


a al 





Ep!ITor’s NOTE: The answers to this quiz will be found 
on the following page. 
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Garden Books 
“ eenans Qriends 


GARDENER’S 
OMNIBUS 


Edited by 
EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 


Published under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society is 
the most complete and practical garden 
book ever published. It has over 600 con- 
tributors, over 600 lovely illustrations, 
almost 1000 pages, over 5000 § 75 


references in the index. Only Post 
Paid 


All the Lovely Gardens in America aie 
THE GARDENER’S 


———= TRAVEL BOOK 
By EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 
Ma 
T Ea ub 








Here for the first time are listed and 
described the things that really interest a 
garden lover—gardens, landscape parks, 
wild flower displays, fruit blossom festi- 
vals, and flower exhibitions in the United 
States and Canada. 

125 beautiful illustrations— . 

32 maps—390 pages of text. 2. 








All Plant Lovers will want this Aeok ! 


ERNEST H. WILSON 
PLANT HUNTER 
By EDWARD |. FARRINGTON 


The unknown story of America’s fore- 
most plant hunter—of his fascinating 
search for beauty in the Orient—of his 
perils and privations, his failures and his 
crowning successes—all graphically told 
for the first time by one of his most inti- 
mate friends. Including descriptive list of 
Wilson’s 250 most important § oo 
discoveries. 31 illustrations. 





Paid 


ORDER NOW FOR CHRISTMAS GIVING 
‘Make Checks Payable to Horticulture 
Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 
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An Aristocrat Among the Sunflowers 


NCE in a while, a new plant turns out to be so good that 
it creates an urge to tell others about it. Such is the 
narrow-leaved sunflower, Helianthus angustifolius, which 
bloomed for the first time at ‘‘Garden in the Woods,”’ this 
Autumn. Botanists give its height as two to six feet. So, when 
sent us from the Brooklyn Botanic Garden this new acquisition 
was looked upon as just another showy yellow-flowered spe- 
cies for the collection, decorative but probably coarse like most 
sunflowers. 

Its behavior has been most surprising and altogether satis- 
factory. It is a little patrician with the grace and subtle refine- 
ment a really good garden plant possesses. From Spring on, it 
was most attractive and compelled admiration because it was 
well clothed with narrow three-inch leaves, dark green and 
shining as if waxed and polished. By September the little plant 
had become a tidy bush 18 inches high and as much across with 
numerous stems stretching out into flower heads. 

Blossom time covered nearly a month in September and 
October. All the many stems gradually lengthened and when 
the plant became two feet tall each bore a little flower an inch 
and a half wide, colored a lustrous deep yellow and with a 
raised brown centre. Then the combination of varnished leaves 
and glistening flowers was truly beautiful. 

In the wild, H. angustifolius grows in low pine barrens 
from Long Island and New Jersey to Kentucky and south and 
is useful in a bog edge but, like so many other water-loving 
plants, garden moisture is sufficient for its well being. It likes 
sunlight and should not be highly fertilized if a two-foot 
stature and tidy development is to be maintained. The type at 
“Garden in the Woods,” apparently the desirable short form, 
produced a fair amount of seed this Fall which has been 
donated to the New England Wild Flower Preservation 
Society for distribution. Their address is 300 Massachusetts 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

This really dainty sunflower has not yet been through a 
Winter here but I expect it to be hardy in Massachusetts and 
probably further north. 

—W. C. Curtis. 


“Garden in the Woods,”’ South Sudbury, Mass. 


Answers to the Quiz on the Preceding Page 


l. Yes. 
2. Refuse to do it. 
3. Call their attention to it. 
4. I have always felt that mistakes of this sort should be 
corrected as much as possible. 
5. No. 
6. It should be given the prize it deserves. 
7. No. 
8. Yes. 
9. Major exhibits score every one; specimen flowers and 
flower arrangements only the best. 
10. Yes. 
11. Although embarrassing to some of the judges now used, 


it would be of tremendous value in eliminating unquali- 
fied judges as well as educating exhibitors. 

12. If he so desires. 

13. I see no harm in it. 

14. No. 

15. No. 

16. Not meeting the requirements or specifications of the 
schedule. 

17. When he has a horticultural letterhead, advertises, puts 
out a sign or has a vendor’s license. 


18. No. 





EDITOR’S NOTE: This quiz and the answers were prepared 
by Professor Victor H. Ries of Ohio State College. 
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Soil Sterilization With Tear Gas 


ORMS and weeds have always been a bugbear in the 

composts I use for seeds and pot-plants. The former, 
it seems, often develop from eggs after the pots are filled and 
particularly annoying are their machinations in pots sown 
with small, slow germinating seeds. The casts and the loosen- 
ing of the surface soil are particularly harmful to the tiny 
seedlings. 

This season I decided that if soil sterilization is helpful to 
florists, it would be for me. As there are no small steam or 
electric soil sterilizers made for home gardeners in America 
as there are in England, I fell back on tear gas, otherwise 
known as chloropicrin. Having no access to turf that I could 
rot down, during the Spring months I saved and stacked all 
weed grass (Poa annua), hoed out of the borders. However, 
I did not use any other weeds, as they have not the same 
fibrous roots as the grass. In August four wheelbarrow loads 
of the excellent loam that resulted were mixed with garden 
soil from a spot that had never been under intensive cultiva- 
tion, peat moss, sand and old mushroom soil sufficient to make 
eight wheelbarrow loads in all or about three-quarters of a 
cubic yard. 

This mixture was packed into a heavy-sided frame and the 
tear gas poured into eight-inch deep holes made 12 inches apart. 
The holes were quickly filled in, the sash laid on and the whole 
covered with mats. The gas was so well held in that a week 
later when I attempted to turn over the soil I wept copiously. 
However, after another week and plenty of ventilation all 
traces of the gas vanished. As I needed the soil for all purposes, 
no fertilizers were added to it. Because my soil test kit showed 
it rather acid, a tablespoonful of ground limestone was stirred 
into every half bushel as I dumped it on my potting bench. 

For potting plants, I added besides the lime, a moderate 
tablespoonful of superphosphate and one of ground bone, 
which is a valuable, slow-acting nitrogenous fertilizer. That 
the compost suits all the pot plants I am growing is evident 
by their well-being. Aside from that, not a sign of a worm 
or weed has appeared. Tear gas, it is said, will kill every living 
thing in the soil, including nematodes, and as one pound, 
costing about one dollar, is sufficient to sterilize a cubic yard, 
it is not too expensive. As stated, my frame holds only three- 
quarters of a cubic yard of soil, but I gave it the full pound. 
with obviously excellent results. 

—T. A. Weston. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


Plants Known as Red Yuccas 


HERE are two so-called red yuccas, one native to Texas, 

the other to South Carolina, now available and which 
seem to be attracting much favorable comment. 

The Texas plant, botanically Hesperaloé yuccefolia, is re- 
liably reported to withstand a temperature down to zero. 
Doubtless under such conditions it will need some Winter 
protection. The dealer who puts out the seed advises that it 
is not hardy (without Winter protection) north of Washing- 
ton, D. C. In extreme climates, it is valuable only as a tub 
plant. 

Leaves, flowers, and seed capsules are very much like a yucca 
and the color is a bright rose-red. Seeds planted the middle of 
May germinate freely by July 1. 




















Q Merry Christmas to All 


FLOWERPLACE shelves for your window garden. Orystal plate 
glass—wrought iron hardware. 3 shelves $3.00, 2 shelves $2.00, 
single shelf set $1.25. Custom sets to order in any size or style. 


GARDEN CITY FLORA PRODUCTS, Newtonville, Mass. 


New blown glass miniature vases, jugs, pitchers, bottles in 
crystal and colors. 4 samples postpaid $1.00. Send for folder F. 
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Only $95 
Buys This 
Charming 


WINDOW 
Greenhouse 


"7 UT of the blue” as it 
were, your dream of 
having a garden in your home 
now comes true. 
One that not only gives you 
fun and flowers, but lends an 
unique attractiveness to a 
room, and makes it appear so 
much larger. ‘ 
There is no comparison in the healthy, thriving plants and 
flowers it grows to those in an ordinary window. 


You can easily attach it to your home with a few bolts. 
Frame is steel. Has its own ventilation. Costs far less than a 
bay window. 

Price $95. Available on convenient monthly payment plan. 
Send for booklet, fully telling all the things you want to 
know about it. 


Lord & Burnham Co. 


IRVINGTON, N. Y. Dept. C Des PLarngs, ILL. Dept. C 





Easy to put up. 
Any handy man can do it. 


Branch Offices in Other Principal Cities 




















DON’T DELAY 


if you wish your friends to 
enjoy your favorite garden 
magazine in 1940. There is 
still time to give 


Christmas or New Year 
Gift Subscriptions to 


HORTICULTURE. 


Mail the coupon today. 


HORTICULTURE 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





errr SEES Oy Subscriptions. 
I ca ig OM « bisa wag ble mete weakened 


| Ne SEES EE SEA ae One ee mee eee, MEE 


Rd ack cnn thelirenmbiec ie ebe 


U. S. and Canada $1.00 a year: Foreign $2.00 a year 
Shall we mail Gift Cards? Yes[] No([] 
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SHACOLEN URST “ig 





fea Dowl Paney Pheasants, and other 
Ornamental Birds 





Lily Bulbs and Seeds 
in large variety 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 Front Street, Weymouth, Mass. 














tod YOU WANT MORE BIRDS? 


Order this feeder now with its 
wonderful Howes Bird Attrac- 
tor, a selentific bird lure, a 
bag of special seeds and full 
directions. P Only 1.00 postpaid 
east of the Mississippi. Else- 
where $1.25. 

Circular F-26 with many 
photographs on request. 
HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS 
776 Rachelle Avenue 
Stamford, Conn. 








A CHRISTMAS GIFT 
The American Lily Year Book 
illustrated with 
beautiful drawings and photographs 
costs one dollar 


821 Washington Loan and Trust Co. Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 





ALPINES FLORAIRE 


Seeds from H. Oorrevon and Son, latest 
harvest. Many kinds carried in stock 
here; others brought in quickly from 
Switzerland upon direct order. Catalog 
sent on request to Dept. B. 


CORREVON-AMERICAN 
BRIDGEBORO NEW JERSEY 


IRIS — DAY LILIES 
Be Choosy 


Just ask for our catalogue 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
The Kelloggs West Hartford, Conn. 


DREER’S 1940 GARDEN BOOK 


126 profusely illustrated Pages crammed 
full of Garden information, offering new 
and old varieties of seeds, plants, and bulbs. 
FREE. Reserve your copy now. 


HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 


300 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PENNA. 


BRECK’S 


For those last-minute 




















Christmas Gifts! 
BOSTON 55 PRANKLIN ST 








ORCHIDS 


1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 

L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 


ROCK AND ALPINE PLANTS 


Greatly — Prices 
GRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 
Greens Farms Connecticut 


Free catalogue on “CONTINUOUS 
BLOOM IN THE ROCK GARDEN” 
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The other plant listed as red yucca is, botanically, Hespero- 
callis parviflora gloriosa. It was found in the Carolina moun- 
tains some years ago by a member of the nursery firm that 
features it. Apparently, this is a hardier plant than the Texas 
native, for it grows well in northern Indiana, at about the 
latitude of Chicago. The color is almost exactly that of the 
crimson rambler rose; it blooms through the Summer, carrying 
immense heads of bells to four and five feet above its yucca- 
like foliage. It is an excellent background plant for accent or 
as a specimen. 

—Frances S. Twining. 


Oswego, Ore. 


The Moving of Hellebore Plants 


N PAST years Horticulture has published a number of notes 
on the culture of hellebores, all of which admonish that 
once planted they never should be moved. This, I believe, is 
misleading to the novice growing hellebores for the first time. 
Happy as to soil and situation, a hellebore increases in size 
and beauty with each year and once happily established it 
should never be moved, unless this is very necessary. When 
moving is imperative, it may be done with no injury to the 
plant if two years are allowed for the operation. The first 
year, preferably in September, remove the soil from one side of 
the plant to the lowest root level and bank against the roots a 
liberal amount of humus, thoroughly decayed manure being 
the best. Restore the soil and water thoroughly. One year later, 
repeat the operation on the other side. At the end of two years 
the plant may be moved with an ample ball of humus clinging 
to its system of fine young roots. In replanting, wash the soil 
into the roots rather than tamp it and give a good surface 
mulch. 

Younger plants such as are sent out by nurseries may be 
moved with perfect safety. During 30 years I have moved 
thousands of plants and always move my plants annually 
until they are ready for their permanent locations. It is only 
when plants are allowed to root deeply that there is a set- 
back from moving. 

If one has planted a hellebore and finds it is not thriving 
and happy, let him move it. It will never be worthwhile and 
may die where not properly situated as to soil and aspect. Let 
him continue to move it annually or even in both Fall and 
Spring, until a place is found where it is entirely happy. Once 
it is happily situated, leave it alone. When you plant or move 
a hellebore, give a liberal mulch. Nothing excels a liberal mulch 
of well rotted manure applied each September to produce the 
finest hellebores. 

—Elmer C. Purdy. 


Ukiah, Calif. 


Success With the Christmas Cactus 


OW is the season when the Christmas cactus, Zygocactus 
truncatus, should be setting its buds for its great display. 
If you have grown your plants well during the Summer and 
they have already begun to set buds on the terminal ‘‘leaves’’ 
(joints) you should begin to water the plants as frequently 
as you would a geranium. The temperature should not drop 
very low during the night. However if the flowers are develop- 
ing rapidly, and you wish to hold the bloom, the tempera- 
ture at night can drop to 45 degrees. A cooler temperature 
may cause the buds to drop off before flowering. Sixty degrees 
in the day and 50 at night is about the average. 

A plan is offered here that has always produced flowers 
on the Christmas cactus. Permit the plants to dry out and 
have a short rest. Soon buds will appear at the extremity of 
the joints. When these have set, begin to water the plant 
again. The flowers will come on although they may be late 
for Christmas, but opening in January, they will be equally 
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THREE THOUSAND FLOWERS 


Descriptions of the rarer flowers, 3000 
kinds of them, with directions for their 
growing and effective use, all in our 
New Illustrated Catalog, sent gladly to 
those who ask it. 


REX. ... PEARCE MOORESTOWN 
NEW JERSEY 








I'LL TELL YOU ABOUT ROSES 


The most concise book on the subject by 
@ grower of millions of rose bushes. 
Tells How, When, Where, to Select, 
Prepare Soil, Plant, Cultivate, Fertilize. 
Prune, etc. Plain — Non-technical — 
Easily Understood — Interesting. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
GEO. K. TOLAND Tyler, Texas 








Try our FERTILPEAT — Mixture of 


Cattle Manure & Peat Moss, 
> 100 Ibs., $1.50 <> 
$25 per ton in ton lots 
Will Not Burn — Retains Moisture 
Well-rotted Cattle Manure, ton $7.00 
In 4-ton lots, $5.00 per ton 
100 lb. bag, $1.00 


E. L. SHUTE Line Lexington, Pa. 








Est. 1894 


s RED. Mariqolds 


BIG Red and Gold 

Amazing 2% to3 in. ope — 
of all Marigolds. Red and gold vari- 
egated; some all red. mvectl jooming, 
from 8 weeks after sowing till frost. 
lett. plants. 

year’s price 25c,no 

only: Packet 10c 

jut flowers 600 seeds for $1. 

keep 2weeks Seed Catalog free. 1D 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 340 Burpee 








An attractive and practi- 
cal Bird Feeding Station, 
made of bamboo, 23x 23 
inches. Ducroed jade 
green. Hangs from win- 
dow frame, porch or 
tree. Easily attached. 
$2.00 postpaid 
Patented 
The birds love them. 
EDWARD GAY BUTLER 
BOYCE, VIRGINIA 





SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $] 0) 
CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE ogee 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 

ber, unique and rare. Plants set out 
this Fall will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer long. Extra strong, 2-yr. 
old field-grown Plants, $1.00 each; 3 for 
$2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 


ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, NWN. Y. 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 
DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 
HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
HERS. CA of 25 cents. 
TALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 





WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


The All-Around Insect Spray 


Kills both Sucking and Chewing Insects 
Stainless— Non-Poisonous—Non-Burning 
Every lot tested; always dependable. 
art, $1. 00 — Gallon, $3.00 
Send cash and we'll ship postpaid. 
MORRIS B. READ 
Belleville, N. J. 


Kills 

















Presto’, 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





CHRISTMAS GIFTS for gardeners: Send 
for special booklet on S-L-N Plant Stakes 
and Garden Accessories. W. B. Esselen, 
80-B, Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical 
subjects. Special rates to small clubs. Sub- 
eg es aren ait distant clubs. 

aro . Ben Rd., Praming- 
ham Center, Mass. 
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LARGE TREES 


For Winter Planting 


Maples - Elms - Hemlocks - Firs - 
Spruces and Arborvitae in large 
sizes with frozen balls of earth 
may be safely and economically 
moved without damage to lawns 
and driveways. : 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


West Newbury, Mass. 
Telephone Newburyport, Mass. — 1950 








The Plant Buyers Index 


No finer Xmas present for your horti- 

cultural enthusiast than Manning's 

Plant Buyers Index. A complete re- 

view of all horticultural material used 

in the U. S. and the specialists who 

deal in each. Formerly $10—now $6. 
Send for Circular 


J. W. & E. G. MANNING, Publishers 
Duxbury Mass. 











Christmas Collection 


4 each Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00. 


Debonair Ramesses 
Graf Zeppelin Rapture 
Libelle Schwabengirl 
Maid of Orleans Wurtembergia 
Mildred Louise Yvonne 


Write Dept. H for New Fall List 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
Seabrook New Hampshire 





Send for catalogue of 
Nursery Grown Plants 
VICK’S WILDGARDENS 


Glen Moore, Pa. 











GET your FREE copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1940 Spring Plant- 
ing Guide and Seed Catalog will be ready 
for mailing in January. This utifully illus- 
trated, 24-page Guide to best quality seeds, 
perennials, roses and novelties contains a 
wealth of valuable information and repro- 
duces blooms in all their gorgeous natural 
colors. Send for your FREE copy today. 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 





Neary Dahlia- Flowered. PACKETS 


eee, Scariet, Yellow, 
Lavender and Rose. 
5 inches across. All 4, 
y a l5e-Packet of each, post- 
Ress /paid for 10c. Send di: 
Burpee's Seed Catalog Free 
Finest flowers and vegetables. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 341 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 








EXETER 
WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Native American 
Ferns and Wild Flowers 
Catalogue on Request 
ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 


Box 352 Exeter, New Hampshire 





FREE rose Lovers 





- Protect your roses from insects 
and disease with TRI-OGEN. 
Grow luxuriant blooms. FREE 
bulletin tells how. Write today, 


Rose Mfg. Co., 206 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
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welcome. Plants that have produced an excellent crop of flow- 
ers at Christmas may be allowed to dry out until they seem 
very withered. If repotted in fresh soil they will usually pro- 
duce a second crop of blooms at Easter. Needless to say that the 
plants so treated should have had a good growing season last 
Summer, as poorly grown plants do not have the stamina 
to produce many flowers. 

Zygocacti should not be treated like other members of the 
cactacee. They are epiphytes from the tropics, and love mois- 
ture. They respond to a rich loam and plenty of water always. 
The only exception for watering is during the resting season 
before the buds begin to show. Plants so grown will throw 
several new, thick joints from each old one a season, besides 
presenting a healthy and lustrous appearance. A large plant 
should have several hundred flowers, while a small one should 
give 25 to 50. 

—Thomas Finley Martin. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Outstanding New Perennials 


NE of the plants that attracted more attention than any 
other in my perennial collection the past season was the 
new delphinium Pink Sensation. The plants were rather small 
when received last Spring and gave every indication of too fast 
propagation. However, they all grew sturdily and were in 
bloom by the end of June. They repeated in August and at 
the end of October again carried spikes of bloom. The Summer 
was dry and hot and the plants got only about two feet high 
but remained perfectly healthy. The single flowers of a light 
rose-pink are of the belladonna type and are borne in strong 
spikes with many laterals which make them very attractive. 
Another year they should grow much more vigorously. 

Visitors were enthusiastic about the varied-colored cushion 
chrysanthemums but Pygmy Gold seemed to make a special 
hit with all and is certainly due for a great future in rock 
gardens. Bearing its beautiful miniature double yellow blooms, 
from August on, the plant is naturally of perfect dwarf forma- 
tion. In warmer weather the color faded somewhat, but be- 
came steadily deeper in tone and the plants were loaded with 
bloom the end of October, when the first flowers had ripened 
seed. Mixed with the pink cushion types and Tasiva, which is 
an intermediate variety, double white with an almost lemon 
center, they make a beautiful contrast. 

The double Korean chrysanthemums Romany and Indian 
Summer, have grown to tremendous plants and for weeks were 
a blaze of glory, Romany coming. into bloom a week before 
Indian Summer. At the end of October they were loaded with 
bloom and both seem to have a flaming, fiery undertone that 
is hard to adequately describe. Symphony, a lovely rose colored 
variety with a luminous soft coppery undertone, is very hand- 
some. Mandarin, coral-copper and bronzy gold could well be 
called ‘‘kaleidoscope,’’ as it is remarkably variable in its color. 
The Moor, a port-wine red, and Caliph, a real ox-blood, are 
treasures, and in yellows, King Midas is a lovely sort and 
early blooming. As far as my experience has gone all the 
Koreans improve with age but must have good drainage to 
winter well. Mine are mulched with oak leaves held in place 
by brush as soon as the ground freezes. If one lives where 
Winters are very severe and snow scarce, digging them and 
storing the roots in a cool cellar gives satisfaction. 


—Chester D. Wedrick. 
Nanticoke, Ont. 
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GROW HEALTHY pLANTS 


Weeks Earlier 





@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric), 2 heating zones. 
Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, $ 
low prices, and all facts of this g 
amazing hothouse improvement. Down 
« OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and “Ses 







aay! Pa Try 
plans as low as. . 41S DAYS 


KEENE MFG. Co. 
Dept. 760: Ma RACINE, WISC. Or 








The Amazing, Pep-Giving 


VITAMIN By 


—FOR PLANTS! 


USERS report bigger flowers ; stronger, 
healthier plants; new growing and 
blooming energy. A root tonic. Peps up 
house plants. Arrests root shock in trans- 
planting. Opens a possibilities in 
gardening. EASY USE; INEXPEN- 
SIVE .. . Give to friends for Christmas 
—a “different” and lovely gift. 

NEW LOW PRICES 
Crystalline: 100 milligrams of By 
(enough to make up to 2600 gallons o 
watering solution), with FREE instruc- 
tions—only $1.00. One gram—-$7.50. 
Special Christmas Gift Offer: 200 milli- 

ams B; with complete Home Gar- 
fener’s Kit and full instructions, in neat 
box, Christmas wrapped — all for only 
$2.00. Don’t delay. Send NOW 


JEAN MACLEAN 
Suite 2H, 900-18th St., Des Moines, Ia. 








AN IDEAL GIFT 


THIS PEN-TYPE 


POCKET 
SCOPE 


#FP126 











Is ready at all 
times for the 
examination of 
photographs, 
stamps, textiles, 
documents, paint sur- 
faces, and identifica- 
tion and study of Insects, 
Fungi and Plant Diseases. 
4%” high 25 power 
beautifully finished 
Postpaid in U. 8. A., $2.00; 3 for $5.00 


HORTICULTURAL SERVICE 
Box 5613 CLEVELAND, OHIO 

















Their radiant, sparkling beanty brings distinction and charm to your greenhouse You'll 
attain new happiness growing LONGVIEW prize-winning Camellias ..... floral treasures of 
yester-years. 


we / 
CATALOG of casy calture, {ree blooming bets 
Sr gentitey Convene 
CAMELLIA SPECIALIST 











A Lovely Gift at Christmas! 


AMARYLLIS 


AMERICAN HYBRIDS 


Eagerly sought as easily grown 
house plants with extra large 
richly colored, striped blooms. 


Mammoth Bulbs, 65¢ each 
3 for $1.70, $6.50 per dozen 
Postpaid in New England 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL 8Q., BOSTON 
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INDEX TO 
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(Articles in black face type are illustrated) 
(RG indicates “Roving Gardener” ) 
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Abelia grandifiora for intimate planting—M. R. Jacobs 18 
Acacias at Golden Gate Park, California (RG) ...... 197 
Acer ginnala praised—R. C. Moncure ............. 11 
Actinospermum angustifollum—W. Hayward ....... 224 
Ailanthus, showy-fruited—M. R. Jacobs ........... 462 
Albizzia julibrissin in North Carolina (RG) ........ 303 
All-American selections ................. 892, 453, 499 
Alonsoa mutisi—O. W. Wood ..............eee00% 5 
Amaryllis as Winter house plant ................. 502 
easily grown—J. G. Hootman .............6.- 359 
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Grass killer, Efficacious—Mrs. J. OC. Darnell ........ 443 
quack, Getting rid of, 292; C. L. Sherwood ..... 436 
substitutes, Should they be cut? .............. 416 
Grasshopper poison—R. Layton .................. 499 
Grasshoppers do damage in the East .............. 408 
a ew ned nee eee ee ee ee ks « 507 
Greens, Running the gamut of—J. H. McFarland ... .322 
sc cccéuecsuesbeéceunswcnes 888 
“Grumblethorpe,” Preservation of (RG) ........... 51 
Gum, Sweet, for small gardens—N. J. Yeomans ..... 274 
Gypsophila repens bodgeri—A. Johanning ......... 5038 
H 
ee id a oe o's dl wd wie Wibve 010 © 08 802 
Heat tablets for slugs (RG) 319; L. 8S. Tucker ...... 356 
Hedge material rarely used—M. Stearns ........... 196 
Hedges for Florida, Ornamental .................. 50 
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is oa ba b avin 66s 00.0 4 v's 9s 0 0 6% 5 
Hellebores, Moving—E. ©. Purdy .............+++- 518 
Hemerocallis Kwanso—R. 8S. Sturtevant ........... 878 
Herb festival in New Hampshire (RG) ............ 891 
Society of America, 214; (RG) .............. 245 
eT Ory TEPER EEL 56 
Heuchera, Propagation of—O. W. Wood ........... 156 
Hibiscus trionum—H., T. Bent ............05000- 412 
Hillcrest Gardens, 29th Summer (RG) ............ 10 
Hippeastrum and amaryllis confusion eliminated (RG) 99 
Hoes, Humorous article on—R. J. Comstock ........ 475 
Holly berries, Use of criticized—A. E. Hyde ........ 49 
SE vn c'ce see eweeseceees 4, 454 
Horsfall, Dr. J. G., appointed at New Haven, Conn. . .300 
Horticultural events just ahead ............52006- 80 
IE owe coe ced Ob400H6% 260905 06 25 
Horticulture turns to science—R. E. Smith ......... 317 
6 cach peewee 0.0 6004s eves veeeees 241 
fortunel albo-marginata ............ececeeee 241 
rr ey, <tc csebeesoweesoens 241 
is. hae kkne bee be 46 o 0% 9040084006 241 
Hotbed sash, Repairing—A. M. Davis ............. 57 
House plants, see ‘‘Plants, house” 
NN OTST TEE ET ETT ee 43 
Hurricane damage still to be seen ............ 251, 367 
loss deducted from tax returns—E. P. Felt ..... 45 
Hyacinth, Water, in Florida—E. Noble ............ 351 
Hyacinths in the garden border—J. H. McFarland .. .225 
Hybrids, When speaking of—J. A. Hren ........... 336 
re en Da 6 64 4 ue a0 6h 6 ee 88 a 408 
I : 
Insects of shade trees, Leaf-feeding ............... 50 
Inula Golden Beauty—O. W. Wood ............... 460 
ee . ck ce necaseceeseecnnescens 8 
Iris Paltec, odd but beautiful—M. R. Campbell ..... 96 
Society, American, awards for 1939 ........... 868 
I, cnc cccewscscccceceecesie 197 
EE ee 274 
with musical names—L. B. Leitch ............ 490 
es ok none gad ess sicevecenene 116 
large-leaf hardy, in water (RG) .............. 245 
poison, How to apply sodium chlorate ......... 416 
Poison, survives tidal wave—A. D. Warbasse .. .321 
Short-cut for rooting—E. Downing ........... 492 
Ixiolirions attractive in the garden ............... 858 
J 
Jackson and Perkins rose exhibit at Oakland ....... 238 
Janney, Mr. and Mrs. Walter C., Bryn Mawr, Pz., 

I Gb as 640 ole 65.00.0026 0 560 06m 815 
Japanese gardening (RG) ...............000000ee 246 
Johnson, John, still grows grapes (RG) ............ 477 
ey EY EEE Nos ccceweeccs cs veces 4 

Merit system of—H. J. Rahmiow ............. 6 
K 
Kalancha, forcing with darkness—J. A. Hren ...... 420 
Kew Gardeners, Association of ...............0-00% 92 
Kneeling pad—F. R. Williams ..............556+ 82 
TESS WOOE, BURTNOS HERES ..n. ccc cccccccescceess 801 
Koch, August, honored for Chicago Park system (RG) 246 
August, receives Thomas Roland Medal ........ 427 
Kolkwitzia a garden prize—F. A. Waugh .......... 154 
OE id ate cin o5g so 0'S'e 4.06% ons ...288 
L 
Label, A safe way to—G. A. Sweetser ............. 421 
Lady-slipper, Hybridizing—R. Doig .............. 29 
Lambert, Peter, Passing of (RG) ................ 871 
Landscape architects (RG) ...........cseseeeees 1389 
architect’s comment—O,. D. Lay .............. 265 
designs, Lessons—E. G. Pattee ...... 168, 198, 264 
work of Superior, Wis., Garden Club— 

EE rer eee 230 
Lathyrus for rocky slopes—M. R. Jacobs .... .. .489 
Lawn diggers or cicada killers ........ ioe a6 Sc 

SE ee BED gece cosveneccscccvccesvcs 105 
of buffalo grass—L. G. Snyder ............... 859 
practices to avoid—E. B. Lyon ............... 202 
Lawns, Best month for making .................6. 872 
I EE Ee 6 oo wR ON Gans 0 ccc cesccesee 804 
Early care means better Summer— 
ee Wie MED sw poe ewes redsserrseresenen 136 
Improving top soil—E. A. Piester ............ 248 
Seeding of—E. T. Cole ............ > a0 aaa 305 
Soy beans prepare poor soil for (RG) ......... 245 
Watering newly seeded—J. D. Lyon .......... 234 
Leaves for mulching plants—R. Parker ........... 16 
Lectures available for garden clubs ............... 437 
Lewisia, western, in Maine—Mrs. E. M. Babb ......818 
Leycesteria formosa (RG) ......ccscceceess ow oe 
EO eee Pee eer 4 
Library accessions in Boston ............-2.ees08 122 
Lilac planting in New Hampshire (RG) ........... 358 
species, frank report—E. S. Foote ............ 458 
Idlacs, Wew Mngland turns to ..........cccccccces 101 
Lilies, George L. Slate writes about ............... 220 
SOUT TF Eee, Bes Me MAE CIE on ccc cccccccses 435 
Madonna, needs of—E. P. Imle .............. 882 
TREES ore Tee Pere eee rie 497 
cernuum from seed—Mrs. F. Leininger ........ 456 
chalcedonicum problems—E. P. Imle .......... 208 


leucanthum chloraster from China—T. N. Webb 396 
Lily bulbils, Tiger, eaten by cardinals—M. R. Jacobs 360 


Se  cccavéioasecadséeesecvows 214 
expert’s recommendations—G. L. Slate ........ 472 
from Oregon, New giant-——F. 8S. Twining ....... 272 


Ey CP MEET Scr cn ne ccceeicccssen 497 
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Madonna, Propagating—R. E. Smith .......... 179 
new “Estate’—Mrs. M. W. Faitoute .......... 343 
pools, Baskets for use in—Mrs. 0. E. Bond ..... 29 
your? Week TF BOSO oc cccccvccevsvessiseacew 839 
Living room, Outdoor, awards in Arizona .......... 868 
Liriodendron tulipifera is the name ..........+e00+ 518 
Lobelia cardinalis, Propagation of—W. C. Ourtis ....498 
Locust, Honey—M. R. Jacobs .....ccccccccccccece 825 
Locusts, 17-year, attack oak trees (RG) ........... 3538 
Lotus blooms from seed 300 years old ............. 847 
East Indian, widely planted—W. ©. Ourtis ..... 877 
Lupine, Freesia-scented yellow .............5+e00 5 
Lupines, Experimenting with—G. A. Sweetser ...... 228 
Experimenting with Russell—Mrs. R. L. Ross ..117 
SO I, EO ic wc cde sewereves tows 174 
Dusnele—asee. Ti. 2k OO oc ccccccccvcevteet as 824 
Lyons, Mr. and Mrs. Edward M., garden of ......... 43 
M 
Re, MOP FING) oc ah bs eres Nnnvenedoava 263 
Maples which turn very bright red ............... 416 
EE CUED venice ceclesiac seevcewpecis 4 
I 5-5: 09:6.00-0k alee aie ee oies 48 bea 5 
Marigolds, Red and gold—F. S. Bullard ........... 514 
OPES, De. Fs Mg CHS GS oc 6 664 0864 en ois eRE 280 
PN ME: bic.60 006d bm Raeee b< sone eee 33 
Medals awarded by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
PE eee ere ee eee 427 
awarded to John O. Wister .............. 239, 240 
Merit system of judging—H. J. Rahmlow .......... 6 
Merrill, Dr. E. D., awarded Linnean Medal ......... 266 
Dr. Elmer D., honored by Sweden ............ 280 
Dr. Elmer D., receives medal from France ...... 240 
Mesembryanthemum at World’s Fair in California 
er oe Pid Spe enee Tae pen 197 
Methods and materials developed in laboratory 
investigations—-R. E. Smith ............... 817 
Mistflower a pest—H. S. Wetherell ............... 475 
Moles left spets sprayed with arsenate of lead (RG) .245 
Way to conquer—J. B. Cunningham .......... 294 
Moneywort for eczema—N, M. Smith .............. 856 
or Creeping Charlie, nuisance plant ........... 801 
Montgomery, Col. R. H., receives gold medal ........ 427 
Montreal Botanical Institute (RG) ............... 457 
Moore, Dr. George T., receives George Robert White 
EE ENED <3 00-25 ak Kae ees obs 0oe dae 427 
Morning glory as house plant—L. H. Smart ........ 89 
glory Heavenly Blue—B. Dorman ............ 512 
Glety Beariett SM arS. ... cc ccccccccsccces 392, 453 
Moseley, Mr. and Mrs. B. P. P., receive Burrage cup 
3 RA te etek 2 5 ae 
Moses, Robert, Presentation of G. R. White Medal 
1 SE OP écoviedwranssudedoasewoceser 259 
Mulch, Cranberry tops as Winter—W. N. Oraig ..... 501 
CUE PORES, WOUIOO 6 coo onc bneds baeuden Seams 15 
Mulching, Leaves for—R. Parker ..............2. 16 
Mullein hardy in Winter—O. I. Wright ............ 49 
Mulleins for stateliness—K. O. Meriwether ........ 273 
Mushrooms, edible and poisonous ................. 50 
N 
Narcissus albus plenus odoratus grows successfully 
NI SRI Greer inc ts atc, ate yd Bidagtare Seah he 891 
Naturalizing—J. L. Russell ...............0. 889 
National Association of Gardeners ................ 848 
Council of State Garden Clubs .. .240, 260, 348, 448 
shade tree conference .............0.+-. 848, 410 
Se I I is aes og ie oes acai wicte ovale 283 
New Bedford, Horticultural impressions (RG) ...... 477 
New York Botanical Garden ...........cccceccecs 5 
Park Dept. trailer of growing plants 867 
Nicotiana Crimson Bedder—H. E. Bachman ........ 54 
ie] 
Orange, China, delightful tree—A. Schley ......... 402 
tree, Original naval ...... 0c ccccccvcvcccs 874 
Orchard, Backyard, worth while—M. E. Beckenbach .436 
Orchid Society, American ............ccccccccces 260 
Outdoor living-room awards .................ee0- 868 
P 
Pads, Drybrow sweat, for the garden (RG) ......... 891 
Palm blossoms in Gardens on Parade .............. 887 
PRUE) (5 a3 &5:00le.c wend ails bm eblee ade cceuee 51 
Pamphlets by garden club federations (RG) ....... 263 
ee et WII icc O'so cecedeeekeceews wie ee 97 
Pasque flower, forms—Mrs. Edw. M. Babb......... 809 
Paulownia tomentosa—N. J. Yeomans, 171; (RG) ...245 
tomentosa in Central Park (RG) ............. 819 
tomentosa, Empress tree, in North Carolina (RG) 803 
tree report——T. Geren ...cccccccccccccccces 436 
Pears resistant to blight? .... 2... cccccccecsecd 2.222206 
Peat in the garden—R. M. Koon ................0¢ 515 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society ....... 443, 448, 496 
ee re ere 848 
Mrs. J. V. Edlund, best in show .......... 299, 300 
Society, American, show in Boston ....... 260, 280 
Perennials herbaceous for Florida ................ 50 
Outstanding new—O. D. Wedrick ............ 519 
Three attractive yellow—P. Q. Richardson ..... 841 
Yellow flowered—M. R. Jacobs .............. 177 
Periwinkle Merriwinkle Twinkles ................ 5 
PE Ge I ob oid 9:40 8c do chenead ean 323 
Gm wneGeGemdrems, BOW oc ccc vccicciccccccves 240 
Peterson, Mrs. Elizabeth, receives gold medal ....... 427 
Wotmmin MOM WOOE GUAT own cc cccccccsccccces 8 
Sy ED oes. ooo Nceleaduleaweset 25 
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Phies camla—R. H. ©. . 2. cccccccccccccccccccee 242 
camla for rock gardens ........-.eescccccces 166 
drummondi Salmon Glory .............esee0 3 
Gladwyn from Alabama—M. G. Henry ........ 114 
TEGOY BIERS TIE) 6 oe eb vcseceveoccoeevccvces 853 
Merits of annual—O. E. Peters .............-- 181 
ovata pulchra—M. G. Henry .........-+-2+++- 237 
Photographic contest in Pittsburgh ..............+. 868 
Pilgrimage, California ranch and mission .......... 193 
ID drat is 5 ary S 0 wie 0 po 0d ws 6's hn ene oe 44 
Pied Wren, GRMN CGS) 6 oo occ ccccescctacecdve 477 


Plant bands instead of pots, Wooden—F. S. Twining .271 
bays, An amateur builds successful—R. N. Nye . .135 


Choosing a favorite—J. Ingold ..............- 897 
displays in Los Angeles Museum ............. 468 
Edging, for deep shade—M. G. Lundy ......... 820 
feeding with chemical nutrients .............. 888 
Old, returns to favor—T. F. Martin ........... 472 
supports, wire—-I. May ....cccscosccssecese 897 
Plantain-lilies, Choice of—F. R. Williams .......... 241 
Plants, Appreciation of native (RG) ...........+++. 283 
Dr. FOISGS GH DUNE BOO o.oo cs ccciccecevecsces 848 
extra-tropical, Temperatures for—R. A. Anderson 458 
for rock gardens and borders ................ 452 
from Canary Islands—O. L. Waller ........... 244 
from South America sent North .............- 184 
gone by, Removing—H. E. Bachman .......... 810 
house, How to make the best use of ........... 13 
house, New variegated——C. C. Fraser .......... 8 
iw bik 6s 6 ace bd 06 8d 6004 od SSS 83 
house, Tea for—M. R. Jacobs ..........22200% 154 
house, Two thrifty—D. H. Jenkins ............ 17 
I nn acd go mosis ook pee Na eenwwe 451 
house, Watering—M. R. Jacobs ..............+ 421 
house, which need coddling—B. R. Buxton ..... 492 
IS 655 cid 0. dik d So 6.0 4.6 6 8 000.9 99 08 0-08 450 
in tubs, Growing spreading— 
pe PT ee 839 
Meat-eating—Mrs. J. OC. Darnell .............. 899 
Moving growing—P. E. Stowell .............. 860 
I 6 66 aires 46010-0204 « ntneea 498 
Ss IE = nin ds 0 od 6Nuwccixenen wus 853 
new, Comments on—J. Young, 458; S. E. Saxton 499 
New, tested in Ohio—Mrs. R. L. Ross ......... 481 
Nuisance, 801; I. 8. Darville ..........ccecces 877 
Mrs. BR. L. Ion, 897; O. M. Bull ........00- 440 
E. S. Foote, 458; E. B. Knipe .............. 475 
nuisance, Good looking—L. L. Howe .......... 838 
nuisance, Half a dozen—A. M. Burke ......... 838 
nuisance, Likable—A. Johanning ............. 838 
Picturesque names of Florida ................ 822 
Recognition of western—T. F. Martin ......... 401 
eo a aw didid 6.e.9-e. granite 282 
that companion well in the garden— 
ge EE ere 879 
Uncommon, recommended—F. S. Foote ........ 852 
with variegated foliage—F. R. Williams ....... 7 
Woody, for landscape use ............-ee2000- 50 
Plum, Beach, on Oape Cod (RG) ............. 819, 320 
Beach, merits attention—W. Wheeler ......... 856 
Plumbago a nuisance plant—I. S. Darville ......... 877 
Poinsettia blooms until Easter (RG) .............. 284 
insists on growing—E. Lowell ............... 356 
Poinsettias kept over—M. R. Jacobs .............. 11 
Pokeweed berries eaten by mocking birds— 
oe ER A eee 269 
Polemoniums, Charming American—O, R. Worth ....400 
Pomegranate as a pot plant (RG) ................ 891 
Poppies, Orange-colored Oriental—R. H. Lee ....... 877 
Worth-while Oriental—A. E. Ourtis ........... 267 
Poppy seeds, Planting on snow—M. M. Dunning ....199 
Posts impregnated with creosote—J. E. Hyler ...... 881 
Potentilla for crevices—J. H. Bissland ............ 56 
fruticosa——L, Rowntree ...ccccccscccccccces 401 
Primula julie Wanda first to bloom (RG) .......... 245 
Pruning time is when the saw is sharp ............. 511 
Pumice garden, How to make—D. Sherrard ........ 474 
Pyracantha coccinea lalandi, How long to grow ...... 416 
Pyrola, Propagating one-flowered—W. O. Ourtis ....226 
Q 
Quiz, Flower show and judging ..............e0e0- 615 
Noo ona ot alas oiwea 0.064 elbow aeeiete 13 
Reader submits—M. Hess ...........-..0000. 876 
R 
Rabbits dislike powdered aloes—E. H. Fisher ....... 269 
re 115 
posemememeed, DOUF BREW 2.16. cs ccccccccccces 226 
I da ee a a aa Sb a ho ew ae'es Oe 8446 83 
ey MIE Eg obo cov ceccrowscecedoave 24 
Retinosperas, choice evergreens for gardens— 
Pe igi hee tae, ainda Ath aust dw ae 008 473 
Rhododendrons and azaleas in the Great Smoky 
EE GIES 5 6.6.00 6 o:0s'000 0s thas oes 8038 
By EE OIE 6.4.5 bik 4:dce voeece weigb deers 416 
Se III a co kiee'd dels Ribs veep s 6d's & eee 240 
Roadside beautification in Connecticut (RG) ....... 283 
Rock Garden Society, American ...............05. 214 
Garden Society, American, publish Saxiflora 
NL 5 ee Be aie sin oe t'elnbb\05's 8 es oH ee 245 
ee, Se I OB occ vnc cewecosdseros 291 
Root growth, Feeding for better—E. P. Felt ........ 121 
Se BI ae ON ND. on hoc kccccucvesseecees 164 
EE ah ct eicc oh itenste bee v ode deat 24 
-blackberry cross—W. H. Thurlow ........... 805 
2 gE cena pees ae 856 
SE ET Fb bined cannes sckecuecenen 870 
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bugs and copperas—G. A. Sweetser, 11; (RG) ..819 
conference in New York .............++. 260, 307 
RR Pe rs err ee 25 
DEE, 5s ceccabsecceccvereses vedas ants 25 
festival, Henry A. Dreer ........cceccccccces 816 
RR re ey rir erry 819 
gardens, Municipal, in Pennsylvania (RG) ..... 477 


Golden Climber in Illinois—C. H. Puterbaugh . .321 
hybrid tea, with blackberry blossoms— 


EC EE o> tcc es Ve onbawd 69639 hese S 285, 356 
Lady Banksia at Tombstone, Arizona (RG) ....284 
BS DOMOE |»... ccc ccccsctevecevecs 25 
KN err rrr ry rrr es T 24 
ere eS Ter eer ee 469 
PEE ca bacdccicvcrctasecsccceseesioese 23 
rere Tk oes 24 
See Geeeeees Wh PORRS. 25 0k cece eveccccccsos 448 
EE ogo Gand, 40 00'h be 6p 0 ae ne oon 605 6R ae 24 
EES Ta. a G's 9'o 6 o. bik ae Oe we eee po 8S ae 470 
season, Extending—J. H. McFarland .......... 460 
EY Cacch', + y's 60> 0 4040-06 00mM ghee ae ee 25 
Society, American ............. 260, 316, 388, 428 
CEE, ccccccevccossncseserees ¢evesbe 
SONOR, B BMMSTICD oc cicsvvccccsesveceseese os 
NE 6 60.0 as cies cueseseseconeeee 24 
FST Oe err eer 469 
Roses, Christmas, Confusion over—E. H. McClelland .430 
Christmas, in Winter—H. S. Pennell ......... 184 
climbing, When to prune .........-e0-+eeeeee% 416. 
CURSO RRION GE BOPGER 60602 cv ccccdccdsvsesvos 50 
atte pias OF onc ccc cesseccevenccccses 126 
Late flowering species—J.H. McFarland ....... 398 
EE ein ck6d cot tees toe aoe oho ee 23 
New, to try next year—R. M. Hatton .......... 469 
Peace and Spanish now—J. H. McFarland ..... 244 
EE 3.6 dea newse04etededeeened 402 
PE iiasecvescscesctcssdenesen 852 
Summer pruning of standard ............+++. 326 
Varieties of hybrid tea—J. B. Carson ......... 270 
Rot, Blossom-end, on tomatoes ............eeeeees 490 
s 
Sage, Hedges of garden—N. J. Yeomans ........... 825 
Protecting azure—OC. W. Wood .............. 234 
Saintpaulia, Rooting—R. Layton ............++006+ 291 
Sand culture for sweet peas—H. D. Hemenway ..... 82 
for damping-off troubles—M. R. Jacobs ........ 171 
Sap, The pressure of—N. W. Prince .............+- 184 
I 5 nc 000 5660 SRO ees Aeweesees 4, 453 
Scabiosas, Newer perennial—Mrs. F. Leininger ..... 87 
Scilla Spring Beauty—O. W. Wood ..............+. 893 
Scions from highly colored trees (RG) ............ 457 
Scott, Arthur Hoyt, Garden and Horticulture award 
OD TPE, BONNE 6 ccc ccc cevesesevecsere 280 
Gerapbooksa, Garden Clad .....cccccsscsccccccces 8 
Sedum grows in album—Mrs. J. H. Barnhart ....... 495 


spectabile for jardinieres—P. Q. Richardson ...501 
Seed sowing outside in January—H. 8S. Wetherell ...138 


Seeds, Old, best—J. G. Hootman .............546. 805 
TE c6 6c ea CUt Asp Week ecareeneeeeees 874 
DCC. +s gsdiisie anise cada ad wes enue ® see 97 
Starting in jar caps—J. Ingold ............... 54 

Senecio confusus in Florida—Solano Gardens ...... 236 

Shovel, A modified—A. S. Calvert ............005- 355 
eS ee rr 355 


Long-handled, best—I. G. Moon, 355; N. Burgess 436 
Shovels, Discussion of long-handled—J. A. Gustafson, 


W. B. Lathrop, C. L. Sherwood ............ 413 

W. E. Saunders, 458; E.S. Pulver .......... 475 

E. W. Kimball, 495; D. E. Burtner ........ - 495 

pe arr rrr err 514 

in South Dakota—P. O. Kretschmar .......... 855 
Shrubs for the garden, Native—Mrs. F. W. Pugsley .234 
for home gardens—G. A. Sweetser ............ 174 
Unusual, for the South—Mrs. J. O. Darnell ....202 
a, - ) saa es eet ‘81, 47 
Slugs, Battle with—K. 8S. Armstrong ............. 293 
controlled by powdered heat tablets (RG) ...... 819 
8 Sea ee eer 856 

Smith, Sir William Wright (RG) ..............46. 167 
Snowplant, Sarcodes sanguinea (RG) ............. 835 
Society of American Florists elect officers .......... 91 
Sodium chlorate, gardener’s dynamite—R. Layton ...476 
chlorate not dangerous—G. L. Slate .......... 514 
Soil, clay, How to improve—V. H. Ries ............ 108 
Difference in—Mrs. W. Gould ..............-+ 242 
sterilization with tear gas—T. A. Weston ...... 517 
SE, Pe Ue OD ob caine ees cc eescucee 186 
Soilless method of growing plants (RG) ........... 9 
Soils, Earthworms in garden—E. K. Thomas ....... 96 
South beckons to gardeners .................00.:. 509 
Spade with straight handle—A. Ashby ............ 855 
Spading fork preferred—W. J. Ing ............... 855 
Spanish moss, Will it cause injury to trees? ........ 416 
Sparrows, Defense of—A. L. Chase ............... 265 
drive cther birds away—F. P. Young ......... 856 
Feeds and likes them—-F. J. Hall ............. 821 
Suggestions about—N. J. Yeomans ........... 285 
Speedwell, Creeping—C. W. Wood ............... 236 
Ct ME hath dee cad Vaveee dues s0ds bs baw eete 83 
Spiders, Red, On GVErgreens ......cccccccccvseces 808 
ee ee, a, Oe ED . sg nccedswoesecvne 848 
Spoon flower destruction—Mrs. M. H. Starkweather .199 
Spraying unnecessary—O. B. Coleman ............ 110 
Sprays fcr gladioli, Tartar emetic ................ 1138 
How and when to apply Winter .............. 28 
Value of, questioned—E. W. Cummings ........ 29 


Squashes, pumpkins and gourds, Picking— 
RO eR ee ree 459 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Membership Privileges 


Free admission to the annual Spring 
Flower Show. 


Free admission to the annual Autumn 
Flower Show. 


Annual subscription to Horticulture 
(twice a month). 


A copy of the society’s annual Year Book. 


The use of the library, including the 
withdrawal of books, which are sent 
by mail on request. 


The right to ask for free information 
about horticultural problems, sources 
of supply, and the like. 


Free use of the society’s Employment 
Bureau, which undertakes to list and 
place gardeners seeking work. 

Annual dues $3.00 
Life membership $50.00 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society owns 
and operates the largest building carrying the 
name of “Horticultural Hall” in the United 
— and, with one exception the largest in the 
world. 


Membership is not confined to Massachusetts 
For further information, address 


The Secretary 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 








THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


Monthly Meeting 
December 20th At 2:30 P.M. 


SPECIES ROSES 
By Dr. Donald Wyman 
Horticulturist, The Arnold Arboretum 





Lecture 
January 16th At 8:30 P.M. 


MIRACLES IN NATURE 
By Mr. Arthur C. Pillsbury 
to be held at 


THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB 
122 E. 66th Street, New York City 


Pillsbury Lecture: free to members; 75c to 
friends accompanied by Society members. 
Reservations must be made in advance at 
598 Madison Avenue. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA | 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 


Lecture | 

Tuesday, January 16—3 P.M. | 
Auditorium, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia | 
"CREATING NEW VARIETIES | 
OF FLOWERS" | 
Professor William H. Eyster 


Free to members and their friends 





Course of Subscription Lectures 


"FAMILIES OF FLOWERING 
PLANTS" 


Dr. John M. Fogg, Jr. 
Five consecutive Tuesday mornings 


starting 


January 1}46— 10:30 A.M. 
Room 631, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Subscription Price $3.00 





GIFT SUGGESTION 
A membership in this Society $3.00 
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Of the thousands of trees which have been ‘“‘under observation’’ at the Bartlett 
Company's 200-acre Experimental Grounds during the past 27 years—none 
perhaps has a more interesting history than the Chestnut shown above. 


When it became apparent, some 30-odd years ago, that all of our native chestnut 
trees were being destroyed by a blight which was believed to have been brought 
into this country on a shipment of trees from China—the U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, through their Bureau of Plant Introductions, imported a quantity of 
nuts from a Chinese Chestnut (Castanea Mollissima)—a variety which showed 
a resistance to this disease that our native American Tree (Castanea Dentata) 
evidently lacked completely. 


These seeds were planted—a few of them matured—and later the nuts from these 
trees were cross-pollinated with various other species of Chestnuts in an effort to 
increase the sugar-content, conspicuously lacking in European and Asiatic varie- 


One of more than 800 Differ- 
ent Varieties of Trees and 
Shrubs Growing Under Obser- 
vation at the Bartlett Experi- 
mental Grounds. 


A Burr and Nut from the 
“Bartlett Chestnut”’ 


ties, but so ample in our native American nuts that they required no roasting but 
were palatable when eaten raw. 


In 1918 the Bureau of Plant Introduction shipped a number of seedlings from 
these hybrids to the Bartlett Research Laboratories. These tiny trees were planted 
with great care and watched over by the scientists at the Laboratories with an 
eagle eye. 


The tree shown above fruited when only 18” high and produced nuts as deli- 
ciously sweet as our American Chestnut. As this tree matured it proved highly 
prolific—yielding a fine crop yearly. Moreover, its scarred trunk is mute evidence 
of its ability to successfully resist attack by the Chestnut Blight. 


Of the seedlings of this tree which have reached fruiting age, all bear nuts identical 
to those of the parent tree. And blight-resistant Trees are now being propagated 
under the name, “Bartlett Chestnut.” 


THE F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERT COMPANY 


Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds * STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas 


BARTLETT 


=———= TREE EXPERTS 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Hartford, Conn.; 
Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R.1.; Ellsworth, 
Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; Albany, Syracuse, White Plains, 
Monroe, Kingston, Westbury, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Orange, 
N. J.; Bala-Cynwyd, Harrisburg, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; 
Washington, D, C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 


 t.. | There are also 150 other cities and 


towns where special Bartlett Author- 
ized Agents may arrange for Shade 
Tree Care ‘“‘The Bartlett Way.’’ Con- 
sult your phone book or write our 
Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 








